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The Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life; with an 
Appendix containing several of his Poems hitherto 
By 


unpublished, and some Remarks on Stella. 

W. R. Winpe, M.R.I.A., &e. 1849. 

Tis book contains a good deal that is new to the 
public. It corrects some mistakes as to Swift; it 
adds something to our means of judging of him, 
and is, on the whole, creditable to the diligence and 
the intelligence of its distinguished author. Mr. 
Wilde is the editor of the Dublin Medical Journal, 
and this volume is an enlargement of a professional 
essay, published in that useful periodical, in reply 
to some inquiries addressed to him by Dr. M’Ken- 
zie of Glasgow, as to the character of the disease 
which clouded so many years of Dean Swift's life, 
and which exhibited its true character in the extine- 
tion of all mental power long before the period of 
his actual death. 

It was impossible for Mr. Wilde to examine the 
case of Swift as a mere medical question, without 
his being icd to look into forgotten pamphlets and 
old repositories of the thousand trifles which the 
interest about a great man led fanciful people to 
preserve. From these sources he has revived some 
old recollections of Stella, and others connected with 
Swift, and has been fortunate enough to recover 
what we are inclined to think a genuine portrait of 
that lady, which is engraved for his volume. He 
has been also fortunate enough to find an old alma- 
nac with verses in Swift’s hand-writing bound up 
within the same cover, and has, in this way, added 
afew poems of no great merit, and of doubtful 
authenticity, to the mass of Swift's works, already 
too large—for each successive editor has increased 
the bulk of what he was bringing before the public, 
by every trifle, which, whether written by Swift or 
by any of his acquaintances, could by any pretence 
be connected with his name. The book, however, 
is of great value. An obscure disease which clouded 
with mystery much of Swift’s life, which, while 
men forbore to call it insanity, perplexed every one 
of his friends with strange misgivings, and suggested 
to himself, with painful distinctness, its inevitable 
termination, is here traced with great distinctness, 
chiefly from such records as Swift's own letters 
afford. ‘The inferences from the statements made 
by him, from time to time, through a period of full 
fifty years, are compared with those which an ex- 
amination of his mortal remains, strangely exposed 
to observation a century after his death, suggested 
to competent observers. The chief value of Mr. 
Wilde's book is as a medical tract, but it incident- 
ally illustrates some of the topics of Swift's domes- 
tie life which have been the subject of dispute ; and 
this is of the more moment, as Scott's Life of 
Swift, an exceedingly entertaining volume, is framed 
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on the principle of combining into one narrative all 
that had been told of Swift by witnesses, many of 
whom were far from being quite faithworthy. It is 
really a curious thing to observe how accidentally 
mistakes arise. How the ambiguous language of 
one biographer being misunderstood by the next, 
the whole color of the narrative becomes insensibly 
changed. In Swift's case, there is really little that 
can be depended on in the statements of any of his 
biographers which is not directly affirmed in his own 
letters. 

Of his early life, nothing whatever is known, ex- 
cept what he has himself told. Every addition to 
his record is demonstrably false ; and every state- 
meant of his own, susceptible of confirmation from 
external evidence, has been abundantly confirmed. 
Swift’s stern and uncompromising veracity has been 
tested in every conceivable way. The vanity of his 
own relatives, anxious to be supposed capable of 
adding something to what the public already knew 
of a great man, has been rebuked by accidental cir- 
cumstances, disproving all that they stated about 
the dean. Mr. Deane Swift’s* book is for the most 
part worthless. Lord Orrery’s Biography of Swift, 
a book not without some interesting matter, is chiefly 
valuable as showing the sort of calumnies that pre- 
vailed during the latter years of Swift's life, and 
which were all reproduced in this weak and mis- 
chievous work. The book has all the appearance 
of having been dictated by malevolent feeling ; and 
as its author had for a while a doubtful intimacy 
with Swift, it is probable that resentment for real 
or imaginary slights was not unconnected with the 
tone of depreciation manifested throughout. Lord 
Orrery was anxious to come before the public in 
the character of an author. Without any original 
powers, his only course was translation or criticism. 
He translated Pliny’s epistles, but Melmoth dis- 
tanced him there. Ile then remembered that there 
was no life of Swift, and he set about supplying 
the want. His acquaintance with Swift, which 
was the chief excuse for selecting this subject, had, 
however, been formed at a time when Swift was 
scarce himself—when his temper was soured with 
disappointment and utter hopelessness, and when 
his bodily and mental health was already greatly 
impaired. In fact, Lord Orrery had nothing to tell 
of Swift from his own knowledge; and to make a 
book, there was no way open to him except to heap 
together whatever he could collect of hearsay among 
the few who then remembered “‘ the dean.’’ The 
peculiar relation of Swift to the late ministry of 
Queen Anne, and the part he had afterwards taken 
in Irish politics, had made him the object of hatred 


* Deane Swift was a cousin of Jonathan’s. He was 
a son of his uncle Godwin’s, one of whose four wives was 
co-heiress of Admiral Deane, the regicide. 





and suspicion to the party, who, when Lord Orrery 
wrote, possessed the whole power and patronage of 
the state. The libels published against him had 
thus a life more enduring than such things ordina- 
rily have. All those were embodied in Lord Or- 
rery’s work. The work became very generally 
cireulated, and was the text-book from which every- 
thing calculated to lower the dean’s character has 
been derived. Lord Orrery’s book was answered, 
and, for the most part, shown to be utterly unwor- 
thy of credit, by Delany, a surviving friend of 
Swift; but Delany’s ‘* Observations,’’ we are told 
by Sheridan, had but little circulation. Delany’s 
answer was followed by another from Deane Swift. 
Then came a formal life by Hawkesworth; and 
then, Johnson’s. We are obliged to mention these 
successive publications, as each materially influenced 
the more modern Lives of Swift, and as every one 
of them originated errors which we hope to remove. 

Johnson's, published in his Lives of the Poets, 
opens with an assertion which we must notice, as 
it is calculated to effect our whole estimate of 
Swift :— 

** Jonathan Swift was, according to an account 
said to be written by himself, the son of Jonathan 
Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin on St. 
Andrew’s day, 1667. Aceording to his own re- 
port, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was born 
at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was a 
minister of a parish in Herefordshire. During his 
life, the place of his birth was undetermined. He 
was contented to be called an Irishman by the 
Trish, but would occasionally call himself an Eng- 
lishman.”’ 

Swift was wholly incapable of the deception and 
falsehood which this narrative implies. Of him- 
self, as of others similarly cireumstanced, he was 
in the habit of speaking as of an Englishman ac- 
cidentally born in Ireland ; andas both his parents 
were English, and as no one of his progenitors was 
Irish, there does not seem anything unreasonable 
in his stating the fact as it was. The account, 
which states his birth to have been in Dublin, is 
in his own handwriting, and is preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Of the au- 
thenticity of that documert, and of the truth of 
that statement, there can be no doubt. The pas- 
sage Johnson quotes from Spence, no doubt exists 
in Spence’s Anecdotes ; but Spence made the mis- 
take of confusing what Swift said of his grand- 
father, as if it had been said of his father. His 
grandfather, who was born in Leicester, was vicar 
of Goodrich in Herefordshire, and this Pope per- 
fectly knew, as is proved by his amusing verses 
on Swift’s putting up a monument to him, and 
presenting a cup to the church at Goodrich. On 
a pencilled elevation of the proposed monument, 
which Swift sent to Mrs. Howard, Pope wrote 
the following lines, which are preserved with an 
endorsement in Swift’s hand: ‘* Model of a mon- 
ument for my grandfather, with Mr. Pope's 
roguery :”’— 
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By fatheridge, motheridge, 
And by brotheridge, 

To come from Gutheridge ; 

But now is spoiled clean, 

And an Irish Dean ; 

In this church he has put 

A stone of two foot, 

With a cup and a can, sir, 

In respect to his grandsire, &c. 


In a letter from Pope to Swift, the former tell- 
ing a story of an Irishman to Swift, calls the 
hero of the tale Swift’s countryman. In a letter 
from Swift to Pope, (July, 1737,) we have the 
following passage, which exhibits the sense which 
Swift gave to the word, if at any time he called 
himself an Englishman, and which negatives John- 
son’s ungenerous and unwarranted inference— 
“*Some of those who highly esteem you, and a 
few who know you personally, are grieved to find 
you make no distinction between the English gen- 
tlemen of this kingdom’’—he is writing from 
Dublin—*‘ and the savage old Irish, (who are 
only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who live in 
the Irish parts of the kingdom ;) but the English 
colonies, who are three parts in four, are much 
more civilized than many counties in England, and 
speak better English, and are much better bred ; 
and they think it very hard that an American, who 
is of the fifth generation from England, should be 
allowed to preserve that title, only because we 
have been told by some of them that their names 
are entered in some parish in London. I have 
three or four cousins here who were born in Por- 
tugal, whose parents took the same care, and they 
are all of them Londoners.’’ In a letter from 
Pope, speaking of Rundle, then sent over as a 
bishop to Ireland, we find him saying to Swift— 
‘** He will be an honor to the bishops, * * * 
but what you will like more particularly, he will 
be a friend and benefactor to your unfriended and 
unbenefited nation.”’ In the dedication of the 
Dunciad, where Pope brought together whatever 
was likely to please Swift, he does not shrink 
from calling Ireland his country : 


Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair, 

Or praise the court, or magnify seaakind, 

Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind, &c. 


In the fourth Drapier’s letter, Swift speaks of 
Molyneaux as “‘ an English gentleman born here,”’ 
i.¢.,in Ireland. Swift's feeling was, that no right 
of an Englishman ought to have been lost by loca- 
tion or by birth in Ireland. This thought, and this 
alone, was what he expressed in very natural and 
very forcible language. The mistake of his mean- 
ing, for it does not appear to have been misrepre- 
sentation, has given a false coloring to every part 
of Johnson’s narrative. 

The first three years of Swift's life were passed 
in England. His nurse, an Englishwoman, had 
some temptation to return to her own country, and 
she took the child with her. ‘ At five years old 
he could read any chapter in the Bible; at six he 
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was sent to school to Kilkenny, in Ireland, and at 
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fourteen was admitted into the University of Dub- 
lin, where, by the ill treatment of his nearest re- 
lations, he was so much discouraged and sunk in 
his spirits, that he too much neglected some parts 
of his academic studies, for which he had no great 
relish by nature, and turned himself to reading 
history and poetry, so that, when the time came for 
taking his degree of bachelor, although he had 
lived with great regularity and the due observance 
of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree for 
dulness and insufficiency, and at last hardly ad- 
mitted, in a manner little to his credit, which is 
called in that college speciali gratia. And this 
discreditable mark, as I am told,’’ we are transcrib- 
ing his own statement, ‘‘ stands upon record in 
their college registry.’’* 

The mark still exists. Swift entered college 
in April, 1682, and became one of a class which 
had for the most part entered in the October or 
November previous: As far as we can ascertain, 
there was at this period but little attention paid to 
classics in the course of education at Dublin Uni- 
versity. It wasascertained, by an examination at en- 
trance, that the pupil had read some prescribed books 
in Latin and Greek. The temptation of a scholar- 
ship in the third year of his course, which was the 
reward of proficiency in classics, was the sole in- 
ducement to make him continue this study, while 
all the permanent honors and emoluments which 
the college could bestow were given to what was 
then called Arts. Fora period of four years edu- 
eation was conducted by prelections on Aristotelic 
logic, and in physics and ethics Aristotle was also 
the text-book. The college statutes did not allow 
any deviation from the course, and even the books 
to be used by the lecturer in instructing his pupils 
were rigorously fixed by statute. It was only in 
the reign of George the Third that an inconvenience, 
felt almost since the foundation of the college, was 
remedied, and power given to the governing part 
of the body, in conjunction with the visitors, to 
make such changes in the course of study as cir- 
cumstances might require. Swift was a boy of 
fourteen. At his school not one word of science 
had been taught. The Irish schools never invaded 
the proper province of the university. He found 
himself in a class that for six months before had 
been exercised in the subtleties of a formal system 
altogether new to him. There is reason, too, to 
think that Swift’s talents were of slow develop- 
ment. It is scarce possible to imagine circum- 
stances in which less was likely to be learned. 
His tutor’s attention would, in the circumstances, 
be given to the more advanced pupils, and it can- 
not surprise us if the neglected boy was satisfied 
with formal attendance, and lived in a world of 
his own thoughts and dreams. At that time, the 
test of proficiency afforded by quarterly examina- 
tions of the students did not exist, and the logical 
disputations for an academic degree, which have 
become a mere form, were then a serious thing. 
Swift’s failure seems to have been regarded by 


* Anecdotes of the Family of Swift by Dr. Swift. The 
original manuscript is lodged in the University of Dublin. 
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him with deep humiliation ; and though it did not 
lead him to leave college for three years after- 
wards, it probably was among his motives for taking 
his higher degrees at Oxford. Somg confusion 
has arisen in examinjng Swift's early career, from 
the fact of a cousin of his of the same surname 
having entered college on the same day with him, 
and the college entries respecting the two being so 
made as to render impossible in all cases to deter- 
mine to whom they refer. His biographer, 
Deane Swift, has built a strange story out of the 
way in which Swift’s degree was given. He says 
that Swift himself told him that the words were 
misunderstood at Oxford; and that the introduction 
of them into the testimonial given by Dublin Col- 
lege, was regarded by the Oxford men as a proof 
of the high regard with which Swift was honored 
in his parent university. The ¢estimonium has 
been since produced. It contains no such words, 
nor are such ever inserted in a document of the 
kind. ‘This disposes of Mr. Deane Swift as a 
witness, and, in disposing of him, a good deal 
of biographical rubbish is cleared away. 

Swift's support at school and in college was de- 
rived from an uncle, Godwin Swift. Godwin 
Swift, the first of the family that came to Ireland, 
was connected through one of his four wives with 
the Ormond family, and the duke made him his 
attorney-general of the Palatinate of Tipperary. 
‘** Godwin,” says Swift, ‘* was an ill pleader, but 
perhaps dextrous in the subtle parts of the law.’’ 
In the manuscript from which these words are 
taken, is an interlineation before the word ‘‘ dex- 
trous’’ of the emphatic words, ‘‘a ittle too.” 
Swift did not think of his uncle Godwin with 
love. ‘There is no trace, we believe, of any kind- 
ly intimacy between the family of the successful 
barrister and the retired student. Swift's was 
a nature not unlikely to fancy neglect, and to 
resent it. There can be no doubt that at all times 
self-will and caprice were among the orginal ele- 
ments of his character, and that from the first he 
was ambitious. ‘The appearance of wealth, and 
the reality of some of the comforts of such an 
establishment as his uncle’s, must have now and 
then met the eye of the meditative boy, who little 
thought with what real sacrifice this expenditure 
was maintained, and how even the pittance appor- 
tioned for his own maintenance and instruction in 
college pressed on the resources of a generous and 
improvident man, whose very occupation in the 
management of the business of others was not 
unlikely to be accompanied with inattention to his 
own; at all events, the close of Godwin’s career 
exhibited that he had not money either for himself 
or others. His mental faculties gave way. The 
cause, or perhaps the consequence, of mental dis- 
ease, was his giving ear to some speculative 
projectors, who proposed to realize a fortune by 
making the worst iron in the kingdom. His lat- 
ter years were spent in a state of mental imbecili- 
ty not unlike that which oppressed the close 
of Swift’s own life. Between the Swifts and the 





family of Sir William Temple there had been 
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some kindliness—we beleve also some obscure 
family connection. Godwin Swift was the inti- 
mate friend of Temple, who held a high office in the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland. The mother of Jona- 
than Swift was related, or claimed to be related, 
to Temple’s wife. The cousin of Jonathan, who 
entered Dublin College on the same day with 
him, had made his way to Temple’s, and was al- 
ready chaplain there, when Jonathan, now twenty- 
one years of age—too young to be ordained, and 
looking round for means of support—after a short 
visit to his mother in Leicestershire, came with 
some recommendations to Temple, by whom he 
seems to have been at once employed, probably as 
secretary, if that word does not express a relation 
more confidential than was at first established be- 
tween them. It is probable that the statement 
given by Mr. Temple, nephew to Sir William 
Temple, is substantially true, that Swift was paid 
a salary of twenty pounds a year as his amanuen- 
sis. This is stated by Temple in language studi- 
ously offensive, and manifestly colored by that 
dislike of Swift which actuated all the members 
of the Temple family. In fact, the regard ex- 
hibited by Sir William Temple to Swift, to whom 
he left his manuscripts, seems to have been re- 
sented by the family. The language of solemn 
courtesy, in which a distinction of rank seems to 
have been implied even in the ordinary intercourse 
between equals, gives more color to Mr. Temple’s 
statement than the facts themselves would perhaps 
strictly warrant. Swift’s first residence with 
Temple was at Sheen, and there he became ac- 
quainted with Esther Johnson, a child of six years 
old, the daughter of a person who was employed 
as housekeeper, or in some such capacity, by lady 
Gifford, the sister of Temple. ‘This child was 
destined to be known in after days, by all who 
knew anything of Swift, as the Stella of his 
writings. She was a general favorite, and seems 
to have been domesticated with Lady Gifford and 
Mr. Temple as a companion to a young rela- 
tive of theirs, of her own age, and was educated 
by the same masters. Intimacy, friendship, af- 
fection, any feeling but the passion which is called 
love, is likely to have grown up between Swift, 
who conducted parts of her education, and his 
young pupil. 

While with Temple, Swift first felt what Mr. 
Wilde regards as the commencement of the cere- 
bral disease, which only terminated with life. 
Swift thought it but a disease arising from indi- 
gestion. Writing to Mrs. Howard, he says, 
** About two hours before you were born, I got 
my giddiness by eating a hundred golden pippins 
at a time at Richmond; and when you were four 
years and a quarter old, having made a fine seat 
about twenty miles further in Surrey, where I 
used to read, there I got my deafness; and these 
two friends have visited me, one or other, every 
year since; and being old acquaintances, have 
now thought fit to come together.’’ Hawkes- 
worth, and other biographers of Swift, have said 
that this surfeit of fruit occurred in Ireland ; Scott, 





that it was stone-fruit. The companion of Tem- 
ple was not unlikely to have enjoyed the luxury 
of fruits; for nowhere do we find such descrip- 
tions of all that could be brought to perfection in 
England as in Sir William’s essay on gardening ; 
and we almost think that a recollection of his ac- 
count of his apricots and peaches, and yet more of 
his cherries, and the delight with which he dwells on 
them, might have led Scott into a mistake, for which 
we do not think he has any authority. The time 
of Swift's first illness was in 1690. In the Life 
of Temple, perfixed to his works,* we find that 
about this period Sir William used to wait on 
King William at Richmond and Windsor; and it 
was no doubt in Swift's attendance on him on one 
of these occasions that the illness oceurred. Had 
Sir William’s secretary read the essay to which 
we allude, written some five years before, or had 
he heard Sir William conversing on the subject, 
he would have been not disinclined to the use of 
ripe fruit, even as a part of medicinal treatment 
of such ailments as he complained of. ‘1 can 
say for myself at least,’’ says the old gentleman, 
‘*and all my friends, that the season of summer 
fruits is ever the season of health with us, which 
I reckon from the beginning of June to the end of 
September; and for all sickness of the stomach 
(from which others are judged to proceed) I do 
not think any that are like me, the most subject to 
them, shal] complain whenever they eat thirty or 
forty cherries before meals, or the like proportion 
of strawberries, white figs, soft peaches, or grapes 
perfectly ripe. After Michaelmas, apples ; which, 
with cherries, are of all others the most innocent 
food, and perhaps the best physic.’’ In the same 
essay, we find the following passage :—*‘ I need 
say nothing of apples, being so well known among 
us; but the best of our climate, and I believe of 
all others, is the golden pippin.’’ It is said that 
the cause to which Swift referred his illness is not 
adequate to account for its effects. Mr. Mason’s 
language is—‘‘ I apprehend such causes are quite 
insufficient to produce such permanent effects. 
Swift, perhaps, experienced then, for the first 
time, the symptoms of an hereditary disease, and 
probably mistook that for the cause which was 
truly the consequence.’”?’ Mr. Wilde who, how- 
ever, differs from Mason as to the cause and the 
nature of the disease, says—‘* From this period. 
a disease which, in all its symptoms, and by its 
fatal termination, plainly appears to have been (in 
its commencement at least) cerebral congestion, 
set in and exhibited itself in well marked periodic 
attacks, which year after year increased in intensity 
and duration.” 

It is plain that, in spite of Temple’s gout, and 
what his sister calls ‘‘ spleen,’’—a favorite medi- 
eal fiend of the day—in spite too of Swift’s im- 
patient spirit, little likely to endure from Temple's 
relatives the slights which his position left him 
without the power of effectually repelling, and 
which from the tone and temper of resentment in 
which they at all times speak of Swift, they 

* Edition of 1814. 
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had plainly not generosity or sufficient sense of | William. William offered to make him Captain 
justice to forbear—a strong feeling of kindliness| of Horse, showed him how to cut asparagus after 
was growing up between Temple and Swift. A| the Dutch fashion, and how to eat it too, of which 
short visit to Ireland was made by Swift for en Scott tells a good story. Alderman George Faulk- 
sake of health; but he soon returned. In some} ner, the Dublin bookseller, dining one day in com- 
two years afterwards, on being offered .a place in| pany with Dr. Leland the historian, the conver- 
the Rolls in Ireland by Temple, he told him of | sation turned on Swift. Faulkner told of having 
his wish to enter the church, and that this offer of once dined with Swift. Asparagus was one of 
£120 a year, in a different way of life, satisfied | the dishes. The dean helped his guest, who 
him that his going into the church arose from | called shortly to be helped a second time. ‘* Sir, 
other motives than the mere desire of obtaining a/ first finish what is on your plate.”’ ‘* What, sir, 
livelihood. He went to Ireland—was ordained— | eat my stalks?’’ ‘‘ Aye, sir; King William al- 
obtained a small living. He had, however, be-| ways ate the stalks!’ ‘* And, Mr. Faulkner,”’ 
come necessary to Temple’s existence; and in| rejoined the historian, (who was himself remarka- 
1695, returned to Moorpark, where he resided till} bly proud and very pompous,) ‘what, were you 
Sir William’s death in January, 1698, or—as we | blockhead enough to obey him?’ ‘* Yes, doctor ; 
write—1699. and if you had dined with Dean Swift téte-d-téte, 
The business of the future biographer of Swift faith you would have been obliged to eat your 
will be very much that of blotting out some of the | stalks too!’’ William, it would seem, gave Swift 
pleasant stories told without anything of sufficient | hopes of church preferment; as in a letter to his 
authority. Sheridan, and after him Scott, have given | uncle, William Swift, he writes, ‘*I am not to 
an account of Swift's resigning his first preferment | take orders till the king gives me a prebend.”’ 
when he was meditating a return to Temple's. | On Temple’s death Swift employed himself in 
“His resolution,’ says Sir Walter, ‘ appears | editing Sir William’s works. They were duti- 
to have been determined by a circumstance highly | fully dedicated to the king; but with Temple’s 
characteristic of his exalted benevolence. In an) life, Swift's chances of any promotion through 
excursion from his habitation, he met a clergyman, | | that interest were at an end, and Swift returned to 
with whom he formed an acquaintance, which | Ireland as chaplain to Lord Berkely, one of the 
proved him to be learned, modest, well-principled, | | lords-justices of Ireland. In some short time we 
the father of eight children, and a curate at the) find him holding church preferments to the amount 
rate of forty pounds a year. of nearly £300 a year, and residing at Laracor, 
his purpose, Swift borrowed this gentleman's} where it is probable that the happiest years of his 
black mare, having no horse of his own, rode to| life were past. Swift had scarcely been settled at 
Dublin, resigned the prebend of Kilroot, and ob-| Laracor when he prevailed ‘‘on Esther Johnson 
tained a grant of it for this new friend.’’ The} (Stella) and another lady, to draw what money 
great novelist proceeds to tell of the surprise and | they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune 
delight of the old clergyman—nay, begins to deal} being in annuities upon funds. Money was then 
in the picturesque. ‘* The poor clergyman, at; ten per cent. in Ireland, and all the necessaries of 
Swift’s departure, pressed upon him the black! life at half the price.’’ ‘* The adventure,” says 
mare, which he did not choose to hurt him by re-| Swift, ‘‘ looked so like a frolic, the censure held for 
fusing ; and thus, mounted, for the first time, on a | some time, as if there were a secret history in such 
horse of his own, with four score pounds in his} a removal, which, however, soon blew off by her 
purse, Swift again embarked for England, and re- | excellent conduct.’’ Ina letter from one of Swift’s 
sumed his situation at Moorpark as Sir William | relatives, he asks an acquaintance, ‘‘ whether Jon- 
Temple’s confidential secretary.” Ah, Sir Wal-| athan be married? or whether he has been able to 
ter! these stories of romantic clergymen, and be-| resist the charms of both those gentlewomen that 
nevolent chief governors, thus disposing of livings,| marched quite from Moorpark to Dublin, (as they 
were as little true in Swift’s day as in our own.| would have marched to the north or anywhere 
The clergyman, in favor of whom Swift resigned, | else,) with full resolution to engage him?’’ There 
could scarcely have been so old and so venerable a| can be no doubt that there was some want of wis- 
curate as the story would give us to imagine ;| dom in Swift's invitation to these ladies. It gave 
for we find him corresponding with Swift full} rise to much idle gossip, in spite of Swift's pre- 
thirty-five years afterwards. He was not indigent, | cautions to guard against injury to the character of 
for he had an estate in lands in the county of An-| either of the ladies. During his frequent absences 
trim, and was connected with some of the leading | in London they resided at the glebe; on the eve 
people there. It so happens, too, that there is a| of his return, they retired to their own lodgings 
record of the births of his children, the oldest of | in the neighboring town. Swift never saw either 
whom was not born for a year after the date of | of them except in the presence of a third person. 
this pathetic story. Swift's successor in the pre-| The world will not allow people to be happy in 
bend of Kilroot was the Rev. John Winder; and| their own way ; and Swift and his female friends 
the facts we have stated, we find in Mr. Mason’s!| had to pass through the same ordeal that in an 
Cathedral Antiquities of St. Patrick's. after generation tortured Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. 
During Swift’s earlier residence with Temple, | The people of the place did not understand it— 
he had formed a personal acquaintance with King | Swift was to marry her—then he had married her 
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—then he would marry her but for some mystery 
connected with their birth, which precluded the 
possibility of marriage—then the fact of marriage 
had taken place, but on the very day of the mar- 
riage came a mysterious revelation, whispered in 
the ear by Archbishop King, believed by Dr. De- 
lany and some other old women, and now preached 
on the housetop by Dr. Wilde. The strange 
communication that Stella and Swift were actual- 
ly brother and sister, both being children of Sir 
William Temple, was, it would seem, made to 
them by Mrs. Dingley, (the lady who had accom- 
panied Stella from England,) immediately after 
their marriage. Such is the strange story ingen- 
iously enough put together from some half dozen 
absurd reports, every one of them capable, even at 
this distance of time, of absolute disproof; but 
there being a predetermination to make a romance 
out of this Swift and Stella story—the mock mar- 
riage and all its mysterious incidents were got up 
in the style adapted to the readers of a century 
ago. In Swift’s relations with the ladies, we 
think there was throughout great absurdity, and 
with all his knowledge of the world, much igno- 
rance of the true character and dispositions of the 
female mind. There are on record against him 
four love stories ; and a letter of his with respect 
to the first, gives, we think, the key toall. So 
early as the year 1692, his mother feared or fancied 
that some marriage engagement existed between 
him and a young Leicestershire woman, and the 
report was the subject of a letter from Swift to one of 
his friends. He says—‘‘ The very ordinary obser- 
vations I made with going half a mile beyond the 
university, have taught me experience enough not 
to think of marriage till I settle my fortune in the 
world, and even then, itself, 1 am so hard to please 
that I suppose I shall put it off to the other world. 
* * * There is something in me which must 
be employed, and when I am alone, turns all, for 
want of practice, into speculation and thought, inso- 
much, that these seven weeks I have been here, 
(i. e. Temple’s Moorpark) I have writ and burnt, 
and writ again, on all manner of subjects, more 
perhaps than any man in England. I have been 
told in Ireland that my mind was like a conjured 
spirit, that would do mischief if I did not give it 
employment. It is this humor that makes me 
busy, when I am in company, to turn all that way ; 
and since it commonly ends in talk, whether it be 
love or common conversation, it is all alike. This 
is so common, that I could remember twenty wo- 
men in my life to whom I have behaved just the 
same way; and, I profess, without any other de- 
siga than that of entertaining myself when very 
idle, or when something goes amiss in my affairs.”’ 
The gayety, then, and liveliness of his manners— 
the cheerful excitement which distinguished the 
lonely student, when accident threw him out of 
the reserved and stately circle of the Temples, or 
removed him from his books into the company of 
any lively young woman, was construed by village 
gossips into love, and Swift, like any one who is 
fool enough to listen to such chatter, was given 





away in marriage to at least one Leicestershire 
belle. Little did the villagers know the spirit 
with which they had to deal ; little did they know 
how their very talk was breaking the charm which 
perhaps it was endeavoring to fasten and bind more 
close on this most affectionate and generous of 
human hearts, but one that of all things was most 
sure to resent any effort to constrain its freedom. 
The report was poison to Swift's mind. ‘‘ Though 
the people,’’ he adds, ‘‘ is a lying sort of a beast, 
(and I think in Leicester above all parts that | 
ever was in,) yet they seldom talk without some 
glimpse of a reason, which I declare (so unpardon- 
ably jealous I am) to be a sufficient cause for me 
to hate any woman further than a bare acquaint- 
ance.”” We can easily see from this how little 
likely any of those ladies who took a fancy to 
marrying Swift were to effect their purpose by 
bringing the opinion of others to bear upon his 
mind in a matter of this kind. The Leicestershire 
lady marries an innkeeper, and her children ap- 
pear on the stage claiming and receiving kind- 
nesses from Swift. The next of these ladies, 
whom the preservation of Swift’s letters introdu- 
ces to our notice, was Miss Waryng. In the year 
1696 there is a letter from Swift of the most ardent 
love—an earnest, almost irresistible proposal of 
marriage—at least it seems strange how it could 
be resisted. Resisted, however, it was till 1700, 
when Swift, whose proposal was made while he 
still was with Sir William Temple, but who had 
now become Vicar of Laracor, and had some other 
church preferment, found the lady very anxious to 
learn what he was about. There is certainly a 
marked difference in the tone of the letter answer- 
ing what may be called the lady's proposal, from 
that in which his own was conveyed some four 
years before. Without suggesting that, in an in- 
terval of four years, other objects might have in- 
terrupted any thought of Jane Waryng—for thus 
the seeond letter is addressed—the first was to Va- 
rina, a more romantic sound ; without saying that 
about two years before Jane’s inquisitorial letter, 
we find Swift mentioning letters to a certain Eli- 
za—perhaps his Leicestershire love—perhaps an 
intermediate flame—certainly not Jane Waryng 
herself, as Mr. Mason, with less than his usual 
shrewdness, conjectures—we do think that a pro- 
posal such as Swift's, refused or treated slighting- 
ly by a young lady, might have tried the temper 
of a man less likely to be offended than Swift ; 
and in the second letter, we cannot read any other 


_ purpose than that of exhibiting truly the cold and 


stern realities of life to a young woman who was 
trifling with her own peace of mind and his. “Are 
you,”’ he says to her, ‘* in a condition to manage 
domestic affairs with an income of less (perhaps) 
than £300 a year? Have you such an inclina- 
tion to my person and humor, as to comply with 
my desires and way of living, and endeavor to 
make us both as happy as you can? Will you 
be ready to engage in these methods I shall direct 
you, to the improvement of your mind, so as to 
make us entertaining company for each other, 
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without being miserable, when we are neither vis- 
iting nor visited? * * * I singled you out 
at first from the rest of women, and I expect not 
to be used like a common lover.’ Is this lan- 
guage consistent with anything but sincerity of 
purpose? It would be tedious to transcribe more 
of the letter; but, making some allowance for the 
character of the man who wrote, we cannot but 
think the woman an absolute fool who could be 
offended by such a letter; but such all her con- 
duct with regard to Swift proves her to have 
been. 

Tt must be remembered, when we think of the 
relation of friendship which Swift sought to es- 
tablish between himself and the English ladies 
whom he had imported to the neighborhood of his 
vicarage, that his only sister had, by a very strange 
and imprudent marriage, disturbed all his plans of 
life. When Esther Johnson and Mrs. Dingley 
came to his neighborhood, we think that a rash 
experiment was made of trying how far a perma- 
‘nent friendship could go on between persons of 
different sexes—excluding the thought of love. 
The relation contemplated by the parties was of 
fraternal affection ; and, considering the entire cir- 
cumstances of all, especially the great difference 
of years between Swift and Stella, and his having 
known and loved her as an elder brother from her 
early childhood, we believe that passion was not 
at first awakened at all—that the thought of their 
probable marriage was first suggested by third 
persons ; and how such suggestion of third per- 
sons was likely to affect Swift’s mind, after the 
event of the Leicestershire amour, our readers will 
be able to judge. At any rate, the nature of 
Swift’s affection was soon tested. A friend of 
his, Mr. Tisdal, proposed for Stella. Swift, re- 
garded as the guardian of Stella, was consulted ; 
and his letter approving of the match is preserved. 
Stella—from whatever cause, and causes are sug- 
gested quite adequate, and altogether unconnected 
with Swift—refused Tisdal ; and Tisdal every- 
where circulated the report that he was rejected 
because Swift wanted to marry her. 

While the ladies were thinking too much of 
Swift, he was thinking too little of the ladies. 
He was busy in cabinets and courts. He was 
thinking of changes of ministry, and his whole 
heart was in his task. Tories called him whig, 
and whigs a tory. He himself, in all probability, 
was right when he said he was a whig in state 
politics—a tory in church matters. In joining 
Harley’s administration, there can be but little 
doubt that his first strong motive was resentment 
against the former ministry, by whom he regarded 
himself as neglected. The love of mischief, we 
think, too, mingled with the feeling; and the 
exultation which accompanies every exertion of 
power made him seize every opportunity which 
public affairs presented of bringing his peculiar 
talents into play. They were glorious days, when, 
in the full exuberance of fun, ‘‘ The Tale of a 
Tub’’—Swift’s first work—forced unwilling smiles 
from the gravest churchmen. With Johnson, we 
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agree in thinking it incomparably his best work. 
Nothing that he afterwards wrote flowed forth with 
such absolue freedom and fulness of power ;—the 
satire, coarse and vehement throughout, was 
throughout effective. The church was actually 
offended at being so saved from dangers that were 
far from imaginary ; and we fancy that to this in- 
decorous defence, and the scandal it occasioned, 
we owe the passage in Gulliver’s Travels, where 
Gulliver is banished from court for his bold and 
unpremeditated mode of extinguishing a conflagra- 
tion which threatened to destroy the capital of 
Liliput. Whatever service was done by this ro- 
mance, which almost equals Rabelais in humor as 
well as in other points of character, it in all prob- 
ability lost Swift a bishopric. Johnson thought 
the book too good for him. Warton, following 
Johnson’s track, says that Swift nowhere acknow]l- 
edged or claimed it. Johnson never seriously ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was not Swift’s, thongh 
something of the kind no doubt was said by him 
in comparing it with those works of Swift that 
were more purely political. Here imagination 
was vigorously at work, and it would almost seem 
for the mere indulgence of its own capricious 
pleasure. Warton is wrong in saying that Swift 
did not claim this work. His letters to his book- 
sellers remain, directing corrections for a new 
edition, and expressing extreme annoyance at the 
impertinence of a cousin of his, who affected to 
have had some share in the work. 

A remarkable coincidence has been pointed out 
by Professor Porson between a passage in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels and one in The Tale of a Tub, which 
would be enough to fix the authorship of both, as 
he observes, on the sameperson. Gulliver’s Trav» 
els—** On each side of the gate was a small win- 
dow, not above six inches from the ground ; into 
that, on the left side, the king’s smiths conveyed 
fourscore and eleven chains, like those that hang 
to a lady’s watch in Europe, and almost as large, 
which were locked to my left leg with siax-and- 
thirty padlocks.”” Compare with this, Tale of a 
Tub—Introduction—‘‘ Fourscore and eleven pam- 
phlets have I writ under three reigns, and for the 
service of thirty-six factions.’’ Whatever these 
numbers may mean, however arbitrarily or acci- 
dentally they may have first occurred, the repe- 
tition could not have been accidental, and may 
have been designed, like a private mark, to enable 
Swift to prove his property in either work, should 
he ever be disposed to throw off the mask, and 
claim them as his own. Swift had never shaped 
to his own imagination a home in any proper 
sense of the word. From his wretched college- 
rooms he had passed to Temple’s, where all the 
appearance of wealth existed—where every inci- 
dent calculated to awaken ambition was presented 
to his mind. His residence at Laracor was in- 
terrupted by frequent visits to London, by his feel- 
ing his importance to political parties. Through 
his letters, and especially in his letters to the 
ladies at Laracor, there are frequent sighs for re- 
pose—there are frequent expressions of indiffer- 
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ence to the pursuits in which he is engaged ; but | accordingly.’’ This was acting dignity. We 
every page exhibits feverish and restless ambition. ' speak not of the feeling, in which Swift was prob- 


There are one or two passages in which he speaks 
of at last perhaps obtaining a competence, one at 
least in which he contemplates such provision 
for himself as chiefly valuable for the sake of the 
ladies to whom he is writing; for the letters, 
though now called the Journal to Stella, were ad- 
dressed to her and to Mrs. Dingley jointly; yet 
the feeling throughout is that of an affectionate 
brother rather than a lover, and now and then it 
is that of a condescending master, enacting good- 
natured equality of manner with the show and 
reality of courtesy to persons admittedly inferior 
in rank and station. ‘There was in his letters 
much fondness, rather as indulging a mood of his 
own mind, however, than from any great consider- 
ation of the objects ; and there was in these com- 
munications to his womankind at Laracor a total 
absence of reserve, as there was a total absence of 
respect. The ladies to whom he each day wrote 
of the manner in which he actually bullied Harley 
and Bolingbroke, he had remembered as servants 
at Sheen and Moorpark. They, too, bad seen 
Swift, and the “‘ pain’’ he was compelled to en- 
dure *‘ when,”’ to use his own words, ‘‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Temple used to look cold and out of humor 
for three or four days, and I used to suspect a 
thousand reasons.’’ ‘There was at this time, and 


indeed throughout life, in Swift's mind, a galling 
sense of social inferiority of condition; and he 
thought to vindicate his proper place in society 


by overbearing and intolerable manners. Of this 
there are a hundred instances; and it was some- 
thing to Swift to have auditors such as Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley, who would be not unlikely to sym- 
pathize with him in the tone of feeling which dic- 
tated such strange conduct—conduct in which we 
cannot but see—be it disguised and dignified with 
what names men please—the commencement of 
insanity. We think Swift's was essentially the 
mind and spirit of an independent man; but we 
think the necessity which he felt for ever acting 
independence, lest it should be denied, or a con- 
trary feeling imputed, forever placed him in a false 
position. ‘I ealled,” he says, ‘‘at Mr. Secre- 
tary’s, to see what the d ailed him on Sun- 
day. I made hima very proper speech—told him 
I observed he was much out of temper ; that I did 
not expect he would tell me the cause, but would 
be glad to see he was better: and one thing I 
warned him of, never to appear cold to me, for I 
would not he treated like a school-boy ; that I had 








ably right, but of the way in which it was ex- 
hibited—in which Swift was so assuredly wrong, 
that a true account of such an interview could 
scarcely have been communicated to any persons 
but people in precisely the position of Swift's 
female correspondents. We do not think there is 
any very distinct evidence that Stella anticipated 
marriage with Swift; though, of course, if such 
an intention be ascribed to the parties to this cor- 
respondence, it will color the whole of it, and thus 
one mistake give rise to a hundred. 

Whatever the relation was that subsisted be- 
tween Swift and Stella, it was not such as pre- 
vented him from forming other acquaintances of 
the fair sex. There are in his correspondence 
several exceedingly graceful letters from him to 
many ladies of high rank, which show him playing 
like a moth round the flame, which yet he took 
eare not to approach too near; and from them, 
too, there are letters enough to show ‘‘ how high 
he stood in the estimation of those by whom it is 
almost every man’s ambition to be distinguished.” 
Among his acquaintances was the widow of a 
Dutch merchant, who had made money in Ire- 
land in William’s days, and laid it out in the pur- 
chase of forfeited estates there. This business of 
dealing in estates which other men continued to 
think their own, notwithstanding any title that a 
successful revolution gave, has never been attend- 
ed with as comfortable an enjoyment of rents and 
revenues as ought to be wished for the sake of the 
peace of society; and the Van Homrighs, with 
the name of considerable property, appear to have 
been, during their first intimacy with Swift, in 
considerable pecuniary embarrassment. We think 
it not easy to read the letters between Swift and 
the eldest of the daughters of Mrs. Van Homrigh 
without believing that, in this case,the dean’s heart 
was seriously affected ; there can be no doubt the 
lady’s was. From the time of his intimacy with 
the Van Homrighs the journal to Stella assumes a 
different tone, and becomes a mere diary, in which 
the class of playful topics which he at first dwelt 
on are no longer subjects of his thought ; the “ lit- 
tle language,’’ which he called the playful style 
in which he at first wrote, no longer engages or 
amuses us. Many of the letters read like so many 


paragraphs from his history of the four last years 
of Queen Anne. 


Meanwhile, the love affair with 
Vanessa—so he chose to call Hester Van Hom- 
righ—thrived apace. ‘The adventure lasted him 


felt too much of that in my life already, (meaning | full twenty years or more. Mother, and brother, 
Sir William Temple ;) that I expected every | and sister died; and the young lady was alone in 
great minister who honored me with his acquaint- | the world, and came over to Ireland to war with 
ance, if he heard or saw anything to my disad- | doctors and proctors, and all the devilry of the ec- 


vantage, would let me know in plain words, and 
not put me in pain to guess by the change or cold- 
ness of his countenance or behavior ; for it was 
what I would hardly bear from a crowned head, 
and no subject’s favor was worth it; and that I 
designed to let my lord keeper and Mr. Harley 
know the same thing, and that they might use me 


| 





clesiastical courts ; and when this was done, to 
undergo all the torment of continued litigation in 
the courts of common Jaw. Poor Miss Van Hom- 
righ! the single acknowledged comfort to which 
she could look was the hope of a visit from the 
dean; but the dean feared the scandal of Dublin, 
and provoked the scandal which he feared by the 
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character of mystery which he gave to his visits. 
“If you write to me,” he says, ‘‘let some other 
direct it; and I beg you will write nothing that 
is particular, but what may be seen: letters may 
be opened, and inconveniences may happen. If 
you are in Ireland while I am there, I shall see 
you very seldom. It is not a place for any free- 
dom ; but where everything is known in a week, 
and magnified a hundred degrees.”” When Swift 
went to Laracor, after his installation as dean, he 
writes to Vanessa :—‘‘ At my first coming I 
thought I should have died with discontent, and 
was horribly melancholy while they were install- 
ing me; but it begins to wear off, and change to 
dulness.” A year after, when the quarrels be- 
tween Bolingbroke and Harley drove Swift from 
court, his first letter from Letcombe isto her. Her 
delight at the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa, 
though it would seem it contained much calculated 
to repress her hopes of bringing the amorous dean 
to the actual point of matrimony, was unbounded. 
He promised her, in one of his letters, a second 
poem ; and it is a thousand pities that it was not 
worked out. In a letter of a later date, when Va- 
nessa was actually fixed on her estate at Gel- 
bridge, he writes to her—*‘ God send you through 
your law and your reference ; and remember that 
riches are nine parts of ten of all that is good in 
life, and health is the tenth ; drinking coffee comes 
long after, and yet it is the eleventh ; but without 
the two former you cannot drink it right.” * * 
** The best maxim I know in life, is, to drink 
your coffee when you can, and when you cannot, 
to be easy without it.”” In a letter, July 5, 1721, 
he says—‘* Soyez assurée, que jamais personne du 
monde a été aimée, honorée, estimée, adorée, par 
votre ami que vous. I have drank no coffee since 
I left you, nor intend till I see you again; there 
is none worth drinking but yours, if I may myself 
be the judge.”” We suspect that in this business 
of the coffee, more is meant than at first appears. 
There is throughout this correspondence with Va- 
nessa an effort to give a character of coldness to 
parts of each letter, as if there was a fear of the 
letters falling into other hands. We suspect, too, 
that to this fear we owe it that the strongest ex- 
pression of passion on Swift's part is expressed in 
French. Swift had suggested to Vanessa, in one 
of the letters, to use something of acipher; and, 
we suspect, the whole meaning of the letters is not 
to be seen on the surface. In the letter which we 
have last quoted is another passage about coffee, 
in which it is just possible that Vanessa’s con- 
science suggested a meaning that did not enter in- 
to the dean's thoughts: ‘‘ Without health, you 
will lose all desire of drinking your coffee, and 
become so low as to have no spirits.”’ 

It is impossible to read these letters and not 
think that Vanessa was quite justified in thinking 
she had won this ardent admirer. Still the word 
marriage was not mentioned. Is it not probable 


that, as has been suggested by some of his biogra- 
phers, Swift was conscious of hereditary disease 
which he feared to transmit! 


To us it is quite 
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beyond the range of our powers of belief to im- 
agine, that at the time Swift wrote these letters, 
he had actually been married to Stella; and it 
must be remembered that these letters were not 
in the hands of the biographers, who, one after 
another, have spoken of the marriage. A scene 
of great violence is stated to have occurred, when 
Swift rode to Celbridge, and threw upon Vanes- 
sa’s table a letter containing one from herself to 
Stella. Of this story, there is no proof whatever ; 
and if such a letter had existed, there is no reason 
why it should not have been preserved with the 
rest which have been published from a transcript 
made from a copy preserved by one of her execu- 
tors. It is intimated by Mr. Mason, in his ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of St. Patrick’s,’’ that more 
of these letters exist between Swift and Vanessa 
than came to Sir Walter Scott’s hands. If so, 
they would furnish an interesting addition to any 
future impression of Mr. Wilde’s book. 

Our business through this article has been, to 
our great regret, destroying romance after ro- 
mance ; we shrink from a communication which 
yet must be made, which may account for the oc- 
casional warmth of some of Vanessa’s Jetters—nay, 
perhaps justify, in the opinion of some of our 
readers, the coldness which came over the heart 
of the dean. There is a passage in Crabbe’s 
Tales of the Hall, in which the Old Bachelor 
tells the stories of his own Varinas, Stellas, Va- 
nessas, and Celias—and the casualties which 
saved him from marriage. All danger appeared 
to be over ; he had come to a grave time of life; 
had done with novel-reading, and given himself to 
the study of serious romance ; he meets— 





A thin, tall, upright, serious, slender maid, 
Who in her own romantic regions strayed. 
Kind were the lady’s looks, her eyes were bright, 
And swam, methought, in exquisite delight. 
A lovely red suffused the virgin cheek, 
And spoke more plainly than the tongue ean speak ; 
Plainly all seemed to promise love and joy, 
Nor feared we aught that might our bliss destroy. 
2 * * * * * 
What demon in his spite 
To love and man could my frail mind excite, 
And lead me curious on against all sense of right? 
There met my eye, unclosed, a closet door. 
* * * * * a 
I went, I saw—shall I describe the hoard 
Of precious worth in sealed deposites stored 
Of sparkling hues? Enough, enough, is told, 
*T is not for man such mysteries to unfold. 
Thus far I dare, whene’er those orbits swam . 
In that blue liquid that restrained their flame, 
As showers the sunbeams, when the crimson glow 
Of the red rose o’erspread those cheeks of snow ; 
I saw, but not the cause—’t was not the red 
Of transient blush that o’er her cheek was spread ; 
*T was not the lighter red that partly streaks 
The Katherine pear that brightened o’er her cheeks, 
Nor scarlet blush of shame—but such disclose 
The velvet petals of the Austrian rose 
When first unfolded, warm the glowing hue, 
Nor cold as rouge, but deepening on the view. 
Such were those cheeks—the causes unexplored, 
Were now detected in that secret hoard. 
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In Hawkesworth’s Life of Swift, we find him 
quoting the authority of Delany, and in his words 
telling us, that Vanessa, ‘ like Ariadne, devoted 
herself to Bacchus.’”’ Whether from this cause, 
or from excessive Jove, she got fever and died. 
Her will was made in a sober interval—she left 
her property to Mr. Marshall, an Irish judge, a 
relative of hers, and to Bishop Berkely. Swift’s 
name did not occur in it. It is said, that she di- 
rected her executors, on her deathbed, to publish 
the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa, and the cor- 
respondence between her and Swift. The poem 
was printed to Swift’s great annoyance. Berkeley 
saw no good in printing the letters, and destroyed 
the originals. Marshall, the other executor, pre- 
served a copy. 

We do not believe that Swift was married to 
Stella, or contemplated marriage with her at any 
time. The period assigned for his marriage is 
the year 1716. They are said to have been mar- 
ried in the garden of the deanery, by St. George 
Ashe, Bishop of Clogher. Mr. Monck Berkeley 
states, that St. George Ashe communicated the 
fact to Bishop Berkeley—from whose widow he, 
Monk Berkeley, heard it. ‘* The Bishop of Clog- 
her,”’ says Mr. Mason, “‘ never could have had 
any communication with Berkeley upon the sub- 
ject, for the former died in the year 1717, and the 
latter was at that time in Italy, where he had re- 
sided for several previous years.’’ But Dr. Mad- 
den, it seems, told the same story to Dr. Johnson. 
That such a story was in circulation, there can be 
no doubt. How far Madden's having told it to 
Johnson adds to the probability of its being true, 
must depend on Madden’s own opportunities of 
information, of which we are told nothing ; judg- 
ing of Madden by some well-meant pamphlets of 
his on Trish affairs, we should regard him as an 
insufficient witness even of things coming within 
his own observation, which this could not ; John- 
son twice mentions the marriage in his Life of 
Swift. ‘ Poor Stella,’’ he says, ‘‘ as Dr. Madden 
told me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sher- 
idan, when he attended her as a clergyman to pre- 
pare her for death.’’ Scott, in narrating the 
circumstance, has translated this into—‘‘Dr. Mad- 
den told the story (of the marriage) to Dr. John- 
son, upon the authority of Dr. Sheridan, to whom 
Stella unfolded the secret shortly before her 
death.’’ Scott, as Mr. Mason observed, uncon- 
sciously adds to Johnson’s statement, that Sheri- 
dan had told Madden what Madden repeated to 
him. The only link that could make Madden’s 
statement approach the character of evidence, is 
wanting. 

On this part of Swift’s history, we think Mr. 
Mason’s examination of the evidence as to the sup- 
posed marriage between Swift and Stella, absolutely 
decisive, and it is really very curious that at such a 
distance of time, there should be the means of dis- 
proving such a story. Monck Berkeley’s proof is 
dissipated at once, by showing the impossibility ofa 
communication between Ashe and Bishop Berkeley. 
Sir Walter tells us, ‘‘ immediately subsequent to the 


ceremony, Swift’s state of mind appears to have 
been dreadful. Delany (as I have learned from a 
Sriend of his relict) being pressed to give an account 
of this strange union, said that about the time it 
took place, he observed Swift to be extremely 
gloomy and agitated, so much so that he went to 
Archbishop King to mention his apprehensions. 
On entering the library, Swift rushed out with a 
countenance of distraction, and passed him without 
speaking. He found the archbishop in tears, and 
upon asking the reason, he said, ‘ You have just 
met the most unhappy man upon earth ; but on the 
subject of his wretchedness, you must never ask a 
question.’’’ Mason’s diligence disposes of this 
story altogether. ‘The ceremony is stated to have 
been in the year 1716. Swift was absent from 
Dublin, as the chapter books of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral prove, till the July of that year—before that 
month, therefore, the ceremony could not have oc- 
curred, and the archbishop (as appears from Swift’s 
correspondence) was in England from June, 1716, 
to May of the following year. As to the story of the 
relationship of brother and sister between Swift and 
Stella, it is only necessary to say, that ‘* Swift's 
parents resided in Ireland, from before 1665, until 
his birth in 1667, and that Temple was residing as 
ambassador in Holland, from April, 1666, till Jan- 
uary, 1668.’’ We think, when a report of Swift’s 
marriage was once circulated, that the mystery 
attached to it was likely to prevent an idle story 
from dying away. The reader, too, should con- 
sider that the story which we now examine is not 
that which was first circulated, but a revised and 
corrected edition, gradually stripped of cireum- 
stances too improbable to be now stated, but which 
were not unlikely to have given the story its first 
credit and circulation. Miss Van Homrigh was, 
according to the first reports, the mistress of the 
dean, and Stella, if not his wife, yet the mother of 
** a boy, that dined at the deanery on Sundays, and 
was permitted to amuse himself in the deanery yard, 
and that he died soon after Stella.’ This was Mr. 
Monck Berkeley’s story, ‘‘ on the authority of Rich- 
ard Brennan, the servant in whose arms Swift 
breathed his last.’’ The readers of Scott's Life of 
Swift, or of Sheridan’s, who theorizes in the same 
way with Scott on the causes why Swift did not 
marry, will see that gradually the story which all 
these old women—the Delanies, the Monck Berke- 
leys, and their relicts—are evoked for the purpose 
of vouching, has, like the chameleon, when dragged 
into light, actually changed color. 

Our own conviction is, that Swift was never mar- 
ried. Our impression is, that disappomtment at his 
sister’s marriage led him to favor the kind of estab- 
lishment which Stella and Mrs. Dingley formed in 
his neighborhood. We almost think Stella’s verses 
to Swift, at a late period of her life, are inconsis- 
tent with her having any thoughts of the kind ; and 
that such jealousy as she might entertain of the 
dean’s at any time marrying, if such existed, would 
not be very unlike the misgiving with which a sis- 
ter or a niece would be likely to think of a step 





which, under any circumstances, must be accom- 
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panied with very doubtful results as to happiness, 
and which must, to a certain extent, disturb all pre- 
vious relations. If Swift ever contemplated mar- 
riage, as far as either Stella or Vanessa was con- 
cerned, we think Vanessa was plainly his object. 

There is a letter of Swift’s to Martha Blount, in 
which he invites her to accompany Pope to Ireland, 
which, though written after Stella's death, suggests 
the kind of relation in which Swift had contem- 
plated living with her. ‘‘ Since I can never live in 
England, my greatest happiness would be to have 
you and Mr. Pope condemned, during my life, to 
live in Ireland ; he at the deanery, and you, for rep- 
utation’s sake, just at next door; and I will give 
you eight dinners a week, and a whole half-dozen 
of pint bottles of good French wine at your lodg- 
ings—a thing you could never expect to arrive at— 
and every year a suit of fourteen-penny stuff that 
should not be worn out at the right side; anda 
chair costs but sixpence a job ; and you shall have 
Catholicity as much as you please, and the Catho- 
lic Dean of St. Patrick’s, as old again as I, for your 
confessor.”’ 

It is a grievous thing that Swift did not marry. 
But till a very late period of his life, Swift was 
too poor to venture on the expenses, which, to a 
man of his conventional rank, as Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, must have been the unavoidable conse- 
quence. He received the deanery burthened with 
a debt of not less than a thousand pounds. A con- 
viction that his miserable state of health arose from 
hereditary disease, may have been the real cause, 
why a man, who was very fond of female society, 
shrank from this anion, when pecuniary difficulties 
no longer formed an obstacle. Nothing can be 
more miserable than the account of his cheerless 
days. Open his letters anywhere, and you find 
the same melancholy aspect of things. He becomes 
inhuman, because he has in truth no home. He 
writes to Pope in 1715—‘‘ I live in the corner of 
a vast unfurnished house. My family consists of 
a steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a foot- 
man, and an old maid, who are all at board wages ; 
and when I do not dine abroad, or make an enter- 
tainment, (which last is very rare,) I eat a mutton 
pye, and drink half a pint of wine. My amuse- 
ments are defending my small dominions against the 
archbishop, and endeavoring to reduce my rebel- 
lious choir. Perditur haec inter misero luz.”’ 
Pope had said in one of his letters—‘** My friend- 
ships are increased by new ones, yet no part of the 
warmth I felt for the old is diminished.’’ Listen 
to Swift’s reply :—‘* They to whom I would give 
the first places in my friendship are not in the way. 
I am condemned to another scene, and therefore I 
distribute it in pennyworths to those about me, and 
who displease me Jeast, and should do the same to 
my fellow-prisoners if 1 were condemned to jail. 
I can likewise tolerate knaves much better than 
fools, because their knavery does me no hurt in the 
commerce I have withthem. * * * I would 
describe to you my way of living, if any method 
could be called so in this country. I choose my 
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companions among those of least consequence and 
most compliance. I read the most trifling books I 
can find ; and whenever I write, it is upon the most 
trifling subjects ; but riding, walking, and sleeping 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. I pro- 
crastinate more than I did twenty years ago, and 
have several things to finish which I put off to 
twenty years hence.’’ In another letter he says— 
‘“*'The chief end I propose to myself in all my 
labors is to vex the world rather than divert it.” 
And again—** Drown the world! I am not con- 
tent with despising it, but I would anger it if I 
could with safety.” 

On one oceasion when he left Pope’s house with- 
out explanation, we have a letter from Dublin :— 
** Two sick friends never did well together. Such 
an office is fitted for servants and humble compan- 
ions, to whom it is wholly indifferent whether we 
give them trouble or no. The case would be quite 
different if you were with me. You could refuse 
to see anybody ; and here is a large house, where 
we need not bear each other if we were both sick. 
I have a race of orderly elderly people of both sexes 
at command, who are of no consequence, and have 
gifts proper for attending us ; who can baw] when I 
am deaf, and tread softly when I am only giddy, 
and would sleep.’’ In another letter to Pope, he 
says—‘‘ I reckon that a man, subject like us to 
bodily infirmities, should only occasionally converse 
with great people, notwithstanding all their good 
qualities, easinesses, and kindnesses. ‘There is an- 
other race which I prefer before them, as beef and 
mutton for constant diet before partridges. I mean 
a middle kind, with the understanding and fortune, 
who are perfectly easy, never impertinent, comply- 
ing in everything, ready to do a hundred little 
offices that you and I may often want, who dine 
and sit with me five times for once I go with them, 
and whom I can tell without offence 1 am otherwise 
engaged at present.”’ Again—‘‘ I have not the 
love, or hardly the civility, of any ene man in 
power or station; and I can boast that I neither 
visit nor am acquainted with any lord, temporal or 
spiritual, in the whole kingdom. * * * What 
hath sunk my spirits more than even years and 
sickness is reflecting on the most execrable cor- 
ruptions that run through every branch of public 
management.’’ Again, ‘* My frequent old disorder, 
and the scene where I am, and the humor I am 
in, and some other reasons which time has shown, 
and will show more if I live, have lowered my 
smal] talents with a vengeance, and cooled my 
disposition to put them in use. I want only to be 
rich, for 1am hard to be pleased ; and, for want of 
riches, people grow every day less solicitous to 
please me. Therefore I keep humble company, 
who are happy to come where they can get a bot- 
tle of wine without paying for it. I give my vicar 
a supper, and his wife a shilling to play with me 
an hour at backgammon once a fortnight. To all 
people of quality, and especially of titles, I am not 
within, or, at least, am deaf a week or two after I 
am well; but on Sunday evenings it costs me six 
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bottles of wine to people whom I cannot keep 
out.”** There is a letter to Bolingbroke, (March 
21, 1729,) written in a splenetic fit, from which 
we can scarcely make extracts which will not mis- 
lead, so much depends on the entire context. He 
contrasts his old hopes and occupations in the days 
of Bolingbroke’s power with his present employ- 
ments. ‘* The company here growing tasteless ; 
I am always writing bad prose, or worse verses, 
either of rage or raillery, whereof some escape to 
give offence or mirth, and the rest areburnt.’’ His 
temper, his genius, his unrivalled talents, were in 
his Irish polities, but scarcely his heart. ‘* I am 
forced to play at small games, to set the beasts 
here a-madding, merely for want of a better 
game. * * * J will come in person to Eng- 
land if I am provoked, and send for the dictator 
from the plough. * * * I built a wall five 
years ago, and when the masons played the knave, 
nothing delighted me so much as to stand by while 
my servants threw down what was amiss. I have 
likewise seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of 
seeing them tumble and hearing the clatter they 
made in their fall. I wish you would invite me 
to such another entertainment. But you think, as 
I ought to think, that it is time for me to have 
done with the world ; and so I would if I could 
get a better before | was called into the best, and 
not die here in arage like a poisoned rat in a hole.”’ 
The last letter from which we shall make any 
extract, was written long after the death of Vanessa 
and Stella, and when with increasing infirmities he 
was falling into the hands of the mean and fraud- 
ulent people, who never fora moment succeeded in 
deceiving him ; whose frauds and meannesses he 
struggled against with absolute rage, but to which 
he at last was compelled to yield himself a helpless, 
though not unresisting victim. The letter is to 
Pope :—*‘ I have nobody now left but you. Pray 
be so kind as to outlive me, and then die as soon 
as you please, but without pain. * * * My 
state of health is not to boast of. My giddiness is 
more or less constant ; I sleep ill, and have a poor 


appetite. I can as easily write a poem in the} 


Chinese language as my own. I am as fit for 
matrimony as invention; and yet I have daily 
schemes for innumerable essays in prose, and pro- 
ceed sometimes to no less than half a dozen lines, 
which the next morning become waste paper. 
What vexes me most is, that my female friends, 
who could bear me very well a dozen of years ago, 
have now forsaken me, although I am not so old 
in proportion to them as I formerly was, which 
I can prove by arithmetic—for then I was double 
their age, which now I am not.’’ 

We have avoided any discussion on the subject 
of Swift’s political life. It is not suggested in 
any way by the volume which we have undertaken 
to notice, and it would lead us further than the 
most patient reader would be inclined to follow. 
It will be enough for us to say, that inasmuch as 
we think Swift viewed with narrow bigotry every- 
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thing connected with the Church of England, this 
very fact establishes his political honesty in his sup- 
port of Harley and Bolingbroke’s administration. 
In his Irish polities, we cannot but think the 
rabid fierceness with which he pursued his an- 
tagonists in the battle against Wood and his half- 
pence in every form of persecution, was symptom- 
atic of mental disease. 

Some of his biographers describe Swift as suffer- 
ing from epileptic fits. Of this there is no evidence. 
One or two passages in his letters are consistent 
with this ; butas he forever speaks of fits of giddi- 
ness, he probably means nothing more in any case. 
From the extracts which Mr. Wilde gives from his 
letters, we incline to think—and this we believe is 
Mr. Wilde’s inference—that early in life he had a 
slight paralytic attack. Wilde tells us, that ‘ sev- 
eral of Swift's friends suffered from symptoms sim- 
ilar to his own ;—Harley, Gay, Mrs. Barber, 
Pope, Mrs. Howard, Lady Germain, Arbuthnot, 
and others, suffered from what is popularly termed 
‘a fulness of blood to the head.’’’? This singular 
circumstance it is to which we owe Swift’s giving 
such minute accounts of his infirmities to so many 
of his friends. He says in a letter, to which we 
have mislaid our reference, that Lady Kerry and 
he had become quite friends by conning over their 
common ailments; and in another, (Journal to 
Stella, 7th Sept. 1711,) ‘* Did I ever tell you that 
the lord treasurer hears ill with the left ear, just 
as Ido? He always turns the right, and his ser- 
vants whisper him in that only. I dare not tell 
him I am so too, for fear that he should think I 
counterfeited to make my court.’’ A strange form 
of flattery !—yet Swift knew the human mind and 
its weaknesses, and was probably right. 

Immediately after Swift's death the head was 
opened, and much water was foand in the brain. 
Subsequently to the post morlem examination, a 
plaster mask was taken from his face; and from 
this a bust was made, which is now in the Muse- 
um of Dublin University. This bust is engraved 
for Mr. Wilde's book. He thinks it the best 
likeness of Swift during the last years of his life. 

In 1835, some repairs of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral rendered it necessary to expose several cof- 
fins, and amongst others, those of Swift and Stel- 
la. The identity of Swift’s skull was established 
beyond all doubt, and an examination of it with 
the bust in the College Museum, proved the bust 
to be that of Swift, of which some doubt had been 
entertained. The skull exhibited where the saw 
had passed after death ; and, in the bust, ‘‘ a deep 
indention, running nearly parallel with the brow, 
shows where the calvarium had been sawn, and 
the pericranium drawn over it subsequently, and 
this indentation accurately corresponds with the 
division of the skull found in Swift's coffin in 
1835, proving incontestably the identity of both.’’ 
The phrenologists and pathologists had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject each in his own 
way. There was so much appearance of diseased 
action during life in the membranes of the frontal 
region of the brain, as almost to prove the ex- 
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istence of insanity, which yet some of Swift's biog- 
raphers would affirm to have never, in any proper 
sense of the word, existed; and such change 
of the original structure of the outer parts of the 
skull as to prevent any fair inference being drawn 
for or against the craniologigts, though the organ 
of wit was found deficient, and amativeness, to 
their discomfiture, was in excess. The value of 
this investigation, we think, is confined to its 
decisive effect in authenticating the bust, which is 
now for the first time engraved. Scott mentions 
this bust, and says—but that is a mistake—that it 
was engraved for Dr. Barrett’s Essay on Swift’s 
Early Life. 

Of Stella, Mr. Wilde has given us a portrait, 
engraved from one preserved in the house which, 
in Swift's time, had belonged to the Fords—his 
and Stella’s fast friends—and which portrait, 
there seems distinct evidence, has been ever since 
regarded as that of Stella. ‘* The hair,’’ says 
Mr. Wilde, ‘* is jet black, the eyes dark to match, 
the forehead high and expansive, the nose rather 
prominent, and the features generally regular and 
well-marked. She is attired in a plain white 
dress, with a blue scarf, and around her bust 
a blue ribbon, to which a locket appears to be 
attached, and she wears a white and red rose.’’ 
Mr. Wilde is a believer in the marriage of Swift 
and Stella. It is said by Swift's biographers, that 
Stella, in making her will, left her property to a 
public charity, instead of giving it to Swift, and 
that this was the dictate of impatient feeling, 
at finding year pass after year without his ac- 
knowledging their marriage. Mr. Wilde quotes a 
letter of Swift's, written two years before Stella's 
death, which shows that this disposition of Stella’s 
property was by Swift’s wish; and in Stella’s 
will, as well as his own, is a clause altering the 
disposition of the property in the event of Church 
of England Episcopacy ceasing to be the estab- 
lished religion of the kingdom. Stella's will is in 
her own name—FEsther Johnson ; we believe she 
had no other. Her property was given to found 
a chaplaincy in Stevens’ hospital; and contains 
a provision that the chaplain shall be unmarried, 
and vacate on marriage. This, Mr. Mason thinks 
inconsistent with her having at the time any feel- 
ing of such a grievous injury as Swift’s conduct 
would have been inflicting on her, if the romance 
which has almost passed ineffaceably into the lives 
of Swift had any foundation in truth. Mr. Wilde 
gives us the inscription over Stella’s last resting- 
place in the cathedral. By her will, she had 
directed that a decent monument of plain white 
marble might be fixed in the wall, not exceeding 
the value of twenty pounds. He tells us, follow- 
ing some former critic, that the praise is not 
‘** from the pen of any skilful eulogist ;”’ perhaps 
not; but Scott thought it must have been written 
by the dean himself. After her name is given, 
she is said to have been ‘‘ better known by the 
name of Stella, under which she is celebrated 
in the writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
this Cathedral.”” ‘* This,’ said Sir Walter, 
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when reading it in the cathedral, ‘the dean 
might say ; any one else would have said more.’’* 
‘* The precise date of the erection has not been 
ascertained,’ says Mr. Wilde, ‘* but it does not 
appear to be during the dean’s lifetime.’”’ Ina 
volume of travels through Ireland, published in 
1778, the author mentions the inscriptional tablet 
to Stella ‘‘ as lately erected.’’ Indeed, we think 
Scott was scarcely right in thinking the dean 
would have written the word ‘ celebrated.’ 
‘** From the contiguity of the tombs,’’ says Wilde, 
“it looks as if the dean had long arranged the 
place of their burial.’’ There is little doubt that 
in directing the precise place where his body was 
to be deposited, he was influenced by this thought ; 
but it was one that did not exist in any great 
strength in his mind, for he not only, long af- 
ter Siella’s death, wished his remains to be taken 
to England, but when he gave up that thought, 
requested that his body should be deposited ** in 
any dry part of the cathedral.’ The spot where 
he was ultimately to rest does not, therefore, seem 
to have been so distinct an object with him as 
is represented. In the same nave with the tablets 
to himself and Stella, is one erected by him to 
a faithful servant. 

The early habits of Swift's life, and his actual 
poverty when living in the highest society in Eng- 
land, had forced on him an attention to money 
matters that approached to actual penury. Such 
care, however, was in his case a virtue, for on 
that condition alone could he have secured in- 
dependence for himself, or the means of assisting 
others; and in the periods of his own narrowest 
circumstances, his charities were actually munifi- 
cent. When he was in power with the dispensers 
of patronage, and those dispensers of patronage 
were Queen Anne’s last ministry, the tory com- 
plaint against Swift was, that he never came to them 
without a whig in his sleeve. Every author 
whom he knew was sure of his zealous exertions 
in his favor, without any reference to polities. 
Of this his journal gives numberless proofs. 
Here are two days of his life, for instance :-— 

Feb. 12, 1712-13.—I dined with our Society : 
the greatest dinner J have ever seen. I gave an ac- 
count of sixty guineas I had collected, and am to 
give them away to two authors to-morrow ; and the 
lord treasurer has promised me one hundred 
pounds to reward some others. I found a letter on 
my table last night to tell me that poor little Har- 
rison, the queen’s secretary, that Jately came from 
Utrecht with the barrier treaty, was ill, and desired 
to see me at night; but it was late, and I could not 
go till to-day. I went in the morning, and found 
him mighty ill, and got thirty guineas for him from 
Lord Bolingbroke, and an order for a hundred 
pounds from the treasury, to be paid him to-mor- 
row : and I have got him removed to Knightsbridge 
for the air. He has a fever and inflammation in his 
lungs ; but I hope will do well. 

13.—I was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Diaper, 
in a nasty garret, very sick. I gave him twenty 
guineas from Lord Bolingbroke, and disposed the 
other sixty to two other authors, and desired a 
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friend to receive the hundred pounds for poor Har 
rison, and will carry it to him to-morrow morning. 
I went to see how he did, and he is extremely ill ; 
and I am very much afflicted for him, as he is my 
own creature, and in a very honorable post, and 
very worthy of it. I dined in the city. I am 
much concerned for this poor lad. His mother 
attends him, and he wants nothing. 

14.—I took Parnell this morning, and we walked 
to see poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds in 
my pocket. I told Parnell | was afraid to knock at 
the door; my mind misgave me; I knocked, and 
his man, in tears, told me his master was dead 
an hour before. 


Of exertions such as this there are unnumbered 
instances in Swift's letters. We believe he never 
lost an opportunity of serving one whom he re- 
garded as a friend. 

We have been, in the course of this article, 
compelled to exhibit the mistakes which arise 
from mere accident—a phrase misunderstood in 
one writer, misleading the next writer, and a 
story thus created which, examined, has nothing 
whatever to rest on. There is a very brilliant 
passage from an early work of Mr. Croker’s, 
‘The State of Ireland, Past and Present,’’* 
which is quoted in Scott’s Life of Swift, and 
which, not only for its own great beauty, but to 
correct an accidental misprint, which has been 
copied into Mr. Mason's work inadvertently, we 
shall quote. The author is speaking of Ireland at 
the period of Swift's Irish political struggle :— 
**On this gloom one luminary arose, and Ireland 
worshipped it with Persian idolatry; her true 
patriot, her first, almost her last. Sagacious and 
intrepid, he saw, he dared; above suspicion, he 
was trusted; above envy, he was beloved; above 
rivalry, he was obeyed. His wisdom was practi- 
cal and prophetic—remedial for the present, warn- 
ing for the future ; he first taught Ireland that she 
might become a nation, and England that she 
might cease tobe a despot.” The words in italies 
are accidentally omitted in Scott, and the mistake is 
continued in Mason; and thus Swift's panegyrist is 
made to say that Swift “‘ first taught Ireland that she 
might cease to be a despot.” 

The circumstances under which Swift obtained 
his Dublin degree are said to have soured his tem- 
per with respect to the Irish University. This 
docs not appear to be the case. His most 
intimate friends—while his infirmities permitted 
him to enjoy society—were fellows of Dublin 
College. It is impossible to read his letters 
without feeling that he regarded the college itself 
with kindliness. He wished, indeed, that the 
new professorships of royal foundation should 
be open to others than the fellows of Dublin Col- 
lege, and, especially considering the restrictions 
which then prevented the fellows from marrying, 
we have little doubt that he was right. In writ- 
ing to Lord Carteret, he says, that the rule he 
wishes adopted is that followed in Oxford and 
Cambridge—that which the college wished, was 
one “that only tended’’—such is Swift’s argu- 
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ment—*‘ to mend fellowships and spoil professor- 
ships.” He, however, expresses a wish, “ that 
any person whose education has been in this 
University should be preferred before another 
of equal deservings.”’ 

At no time afier the break-up of the Boling- 
broke and Oxford ministry had Swift any voice in 
questions of church patronage. Still there are 
proofs of his doing all he could to promote the 
interests of the best men in the Irish Church, as, 
for instance, Berkely and Stopford. His appoint- 
ments in his cathedral are mentioned with high 
praise ; and he appears to have resisted all solici- 
tation which would interfere with the proper exer- 
cise of his duties in this respect. Lady Carteret, 
the wife of the lord lieutehant, on one occasion 
sought the appointment as vicar-coral for some 
person in whom she felt an interest. His reply 
was an honest one, though marked with his own 
caustic humor. ‘* Upon my conscience, madam, 
if you applied to me for a deanery or a bishopric, 
and it were in my power to give it, you should 
have it in an instant; because there are prefer- 
ments where merit is no way concerned. But in 
this, madam, my conscience and my credit inter- 
pose ; for this man’s merit is to be brought to the 
test every day ; and how must I appear, either to 
my own conscience or to the eye of the world, if 
I prefer undeserving persons to such stations! | 
know nothing of music, madam. I would not 
give a farthing for all the music in the universe. 
For my own part, I would rather say my prayers 
without it; but as long as it is thought by the 
skilful to contribute to the dignity of the public 
worship, by the blessing of God, it shall never be 
disgraced by me, nor I hope by any of my succes- 
sors, as long as this poor oppressed Church of 
Treland lasts, which I think (as things go) cannot 
be long.”’ 

Swift’s economical habits were of use both to 
the deanery and to his successors. Better habits 
of business were introduced ; and the funds of the 
cathedral were both increased, by Swift's exacting 
larger rents, and were distributed in strict accord- 
ance with their original destination. The evi- 
dence before us satisfies us that, in the application 
of these funds, which had been before lavishly 
wasted, or diverted from their proper objects, Swift 
did good, which has lasted even to our own days. 
On the subject ofhis dealings with tenants, we are 
far from sure that he deserves the praises given 
him. In all these cases of rents paid to great 
corporations, the persons acting for a public body 
think that, in the management of landed property, 
all that they have to do is to extort the largest 
amount of money whether by rent or by fine, from 
the farmer. The truth is, that there are duties 
connected with property of the kind which bodies 
of the kind are unable to perform, and accordingly, 
with scarcely an exception, the tenants on such 
lands are in a most miserable condition, and the 
lands themselves almost everywhere neglected. 

There is no very good edition of Swift. Scott’s 
is no doubt the best, but it is carelessly printed ; 
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and the precise dates of the first publication, and 
many of the political tracts, are in many instances 
not given, and we are sorry to be obliged to add, 
are in many instances incorrectly given. The 
original edition of Gulliver’s Travels differed 
materially in many passages from those that fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. No one has carefully 
collated them, or, at all events, no one has pub- 
lished the result of such a collation ; and the readers 
of Walpole and Lord Hervey will be able to judge 
how very probable it is that such parts of the work 


as were intended to give a satirical description of| 


the Court of George the Second, are likely to be 
rendered more intelligible by examining the 
changes which Swift made in the successive edi- 
tions. Of Gulliver’s: Travels, the best edition is 
Dr. Taylor’s ;* and his notes are of great value in 
explaining much that would otherwise be obscure. 
Still, without a collation of the earlier editions with 
the present, any edition must be imperfect. 

Stories resting absoluiely on no authority what- 
ever, and Swift’s hatred of all affectation, have 
given to him something of the character of irrever- 
ence and buffoonery in his ministrations as a cler- 
gyman. Nothing could be in more entire contrast 
with all his habits than the slightest irreverence. 
It was not alone a regard for the decencies of his 
position, but a sincere feeling of piety that would 
have repressed the slightest tendency to levity on 
such occasions. We dwell on this, because this 
feature of Swift's mind has been misunderstood by 
good men. For instance, in Wilberforce’s ‘ Diary,” 
we find the following entry :—*‘* Looked into Swift’s 
letters—what a thoroughly irreligious mind—no 
trace of Sunday to be found in his journals or his 
letters to his most intimate friends.’’ ‘That there 
is some ground for Wilberforce’s surprise at a cor- 
respondence extending over so many years, making 
so few allusions to the Sunday, is natural enough 
— indeed, we scarce remember it, except mentioned 
as his dinner day with Harley ; but had Wilber- 
force remembered Hawkesworth’s account of Swift 
in this particular, he probably would not have spoken 
with such severity. 


An abhorrence of hypocrisy was a striking par- 
ticular of Swift's character; but it is difficult to 
determine whether it was more a virtue than a vice, 
for it brought upon him the charge of irreligion, 
and encouraged others to be irreligious. In _pro- 
portion as he abhorred hypocrisy, he dreaded the 
imputation of it ; and therefore concealed his piety 
with as much diligence as others conceal those vices 
which custom has not made reputable. His con- 
stant attendance at church, when he was at the 
deanery, he knew would be considered as the duty 
of his station; but whatever had the appearance of 
voluntary devotion he always took care to hide. 
When he went to church in London, it was early 
in the morning ; so, that, although he was constantly 
at prayers and at the sacrament, yet he appeared to 
neglect both, as he was at home when others were 
at church; and when he went to prayers in his 
family, the servants assembled at the appointed 
hour, as it were by stealth, without any notice from 


* London: Hayward and Moore. 
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a bell, or any other call except the striking of the 
clock ; so that Dr. Delany was for six months in 
his family before he suspected him of this unfash- 
ionable practice. 

When it is remembered that through Swift's 
whole course a mysterious disease interrupted all 
the enjoyments and all the business of life, and 
more or less affected his mental health—when it is 
remembered that the good which he did rests on no 
doubtful or erring testimony, but even yet exists in 
the benevolent institutions which he founded—when 
it is remembered that the capricious cruelty imputed 
to him in domestic life, so far from being proved, 
is really irreconcilable with all the known facts of 
the case—we think our readers will coneur with us 
in the feeling long ago expressed by Pope :—‘* My 
sincere love for this valuable, indeed incomparable 
man, wil] accompany him through life, and pursue 
his memory were | to live an hundred lives, as 
many of his works will live, which are absolutely 
original, unequalled, unexampled. His humanity, 
his charity, his condescension, his candor, are equal 
to his wit—all require as good and true a taste to 
be equally valued.” 





[VALVE OF A FAITHFUL SERVANT. ] 


‘*[ nearTiLy condole with you on the loss of 
your housekeeper,’’ Mrs. Carter says in a letter to 
Mrs. Montagu. ‘* You deserved such a treasure as 
a faithful servant, by knowing how to set the proper 
value on it. There would be many more probably 
of the same character as you describe, if their supe- 
riors had generosity enough to consider them as 
you do, in a proper light. One too often sees peo- 
ple act as if they thought the dependence was 
wholly on one side ; and as if they had no idea that 
the several relations of life consist in a mutual aid 
and reciprocation of benefits.’’ 


[INFLUENCE OF THE ANIMAL SPIRITS UPON THE MIND. ] 


‘‘Ir is hard to free our judgment from those 
prejudices and extreme mutations which it is sub- 
ject to receive from the different crasis and state of 
our animal spirits. Thus sometimes, when the 
body is vigorous and gay, it shuts out that measure 
of fear which is necessary to make us wise ; and it 
suffers us not to see that sin we are guilty of, and 
that lies at our door. And, on the other hand, 
when the spirits are dejected and low, they often 
let in such an excess of fear as betrays the succors 
of reason, and makes men cruciate themselves with 
the apprehensions of sin, even where there is really 
none. And hence we have sometimes seen it come 
to pass, that a cordial medicine has quieted a mind, 
and set a grieved conscience at rights.’”’—Dean 
Young’s Sermons, vol. 2, p. 106. 


[Gop EVER NEAR.] 


‘‘Rememsber,”’ says Dean Young in one of his 
Sermons, (vol. 1, p. 315,) ‘‘ that is as near 
to our mouth when we speak, as that man is that 
leans his ear to our whispers ; he is as near to our 
actions when we act in secret, as they are whom 
we admit into our confederacy ; he is as near to 
our thoughts when we purpose, wish, or design 
anything, as is our own soul that conceives them.” 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LEGOFF FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the coast of Britanny, between the town of 
_ St. Brieue and the village of Bignic, lies a kind 
of manor-house, at all times ennobled by the sur- 
rounding country with the appellation of ‘ éhe 
Castle ;”’ the origin of this name arose from an em- 
battled tower that overshadowed the rest of the 
building. In faet, before the revolution of °89, the 
Coat D'Or was the dwelling of the lords of that 
place ; then becoming national property, the owls 
took possession of it, and there, in peace, propagated 
their species until 1815, when the Legoff family 
bought this demesne and came to live on it. Its 
aspect was gloomy, and its environs uncultivated ; 
on one side the ocean, and, on the other, wilds of 
rushes stretching out of sight. Between the two 
seas which it commanded, like a promontory, the 
castle appeared lonely and sad, and the tower, a 
kind of lighthouse. 

On a winter's evening, the three brothers Le- 
golf were sitting in a chamber on the ground floor, 
which they generally used as a parlor. It was a 
Jarge room, presenting a bizarre mixture of lux- 
ury, elegance, and rustic simplicity ; for, whilst 
a rich carpet spread its brilliant colors over the 
floor, the ceiling was blackened both by smoke 
and time ; the walls were merely whitewashed, 
but the hangings were of white silk, with red 
damask under-curtains ; a few rush-bottomed chairs 
humbly bore company to a magnificent fauteuil of 
rosewood and velvet, surprised to find itself in such 
bad society. Carbines, sabres, daggers, boarding- 
pikes, and fowling-pieces in their leather cases, 
were suspended over the chimneypiece ; an ebony 
piano, inlaid with brass, occupied the further end 
of the apartment, of which the three brothers Le- 
golf were not the least ornament. 

The sweet and intelligent countenance of Jo- 
seph made-a pleasing contrast with the ugliness 
of his brothers. Everybody was at once attracted 
by his delicate and thoughtful appearance, and 
soon found him most agreeable. With his long 
brown coat buttoned to the chin, and his sleek fair 
hair divided in the middle, falling negligently on 
his neck and shoulders, you would have thought 
him one of those old Breton bards who mingled 
their pious meditations with the holiest inspira- 
tions of the muse. The two others, to speak can- 
didly, had the look of unlicked bears. 

‘The brother Christophe wore, under a wrapper 
of goat-skin, the dress of a sailor during the time 
of the ewperor ; he had short legs and remarkable 
embonpeint ; a long and uncultivated beard, heavy 
eyebrews, and an enormous head, covered with a 
forest of black hair; with a fillip he could have 
killed Joseph, or a bull with a blow. 

Jean, the eldest of the family, about fifty years 
of age, was a long, thin fellow, and beside Chris- 
tophe, bore no small resemblance to Don Quixote 
in the company of Sancho Panza; his red mous- 
tachios were bristling like the quills of a poreu- 
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pine ; the most important portion of his dress was 
a gray coat, which he wore @ Ja fagon de I’ Em- 
pereur. The three brothers wore great wooden 
shoes, in which they strutted with ease over a 
carpet worth a thousand crowns. 

Seated around the fire-place all three appeared 
the prey of a violent anxiety, which each ex- 
pressed according to his character; Jean and 
Christophe by swearing, Joseph praying in a low 
tone, and watching in an absent manner the blaz- 
ing fire. From time to time, Christophe or Jean, 
each in his turn, would start up and look through 
the window for some minutes, then returning to 
his place would sit down more agitated than be- 
fore. Joseph interrupted his prayers to consult 
one of those wooden clocks, called coucous, which 
mingled its monotonous ticking with the chirrep- 
ing of the crickets and the whistling of the wind. 

The evening was already far advanced, and ex- 
ceedingly dark ; the apartment was lighted by the 
fire only. The storm raged without. 

The clock struck seven, and at the seventh 
stroke Christophe and Jean stood up together, and 
began walking up and down the room, a lively 
anxiety imprinted on their faces ; motionless on 
his seat, Joseph redoubled the fervor of his pray- 
ers. They listened to the noise of the rain beat- 
ing against the windows, and the roaring of the 
ocean as it broke against the rocks. 

** Bad weather,’’ said Jean. 

‘* Fatal anniversary,’’ added Christophe : ‘‘ nine- 
teen years ago, on the same day, and in like weath- 
er, our old father and young brother perished at 
sea.” 

** God be merciful to them !’’ murmured Joseph, 
crossing himself. 

** Ay, and day for day, hour for hour, seventeen 
years since, Jerome died,’’ exclaimed Jean, shak- 
ing his head. 

** Faith, it is true,’’ said Christophe, with a 
kind of superstitious awe. 

** My God,”’ said Joseph, with fervor, “‘ be it 
thy will that this unfortunate day bring no new 
misfortune !” 

At this moment the door opened, and a ser- 
vant man appeared on the threshold, the rain 
dripping from his hair and clothes. 

** Well, Yvon, what news—what news !”’ asked 
the three brothers at the same time. 

** No news—no news, masters,’’ replied Yvon 
in a dispirited tone; ‘‘ we beat the coast from 
Bignie to Herissi¢re, where we lost al! traces of 





| Our young mistress ; between the two villages she 


| must have taken to the fields, unless, taking ad- 
vantage of low water, she left the road to gallop 

| across the sands.” 

| “If it be so, all is lost!” eried Christophe, in 

| despair. 

‘* Tt is more likely,” rejoined Yvon, “ that 
Mademoiselle, overtaken by the storm, has taken 
shelter in some neighboring cottage.”” ” 

** No, no,”’ said Jean, ‘ she is not a girl to fly 
danger, and if she live, she is on horseback and 
| galloping home.” 


| 
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A blast of wind shook the doors and windows, 
and they heard the tiles tumbling from the house- 
top. 

Mi Heaven protect us!” cried Joseph, falling on 
his knees. 

When Yvon had retired, a lively altercation 
took place between Jean and Christophe. They 
began reproaching each other with the strange 
manner in which Jeanne had been brought up, 
and concluded by saying, that neither of them 
were blamable on that account ; and all their re- 
proaches now fell upon Joseph. This point once 
established, the fable of the wolf and the lamb 
was really acted, with this difference, that instead 
of one wolf there were two. 

** Behold, wretch !’’ exclaimed Jean, turning 
on Joseph the fury of his passion—‘‘ behold the 
result of the fine education you have given that 
child—the fruit of your cowardly condescension 
and blind tenderness.”’ 

** But, Jean ”’ timidly interrupted Joseph. 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,’’ cried Christophe, 
pushing him by the shoulders, ‘* you are the whole 
cause of the mischief.’’ 

** But, Christophe " 
seph. 

** Answer !’’ exclaimed Jean, “‘ in what family 
but ours did you ever see girls of sixteen leave 
home in the morning, go galloping over the fields, 
and returning only in the evening ?”’ 

** Would to God she had returned !”’ said Jo- 
seph ; ‘‘ but, Jean, the horse which Jeannie rides 
for the first time to-day, it was you gave it to her, 
much against my will.’ 

“Oh! Mille Tonnerres, 1 forgot that,’’ re- 
turned Jean, striking his forehead; “a young 
animal, fiery, restive, scarcely broken; if any 
misfortune happen to the girl, I shall visit it upon 
you.”” 

**'You shall answer for her on your head,”’ 
added Christophe, shaking him by the arms. 

‘*T would willingly give my life to preserve 
her to you,”’ replied Joseph. ‘‘ But, you forget, 
it was you who made a present to Jeanne of the 
riding-dress which she wears to-day ; and, was it 
not you, also, who gratified her wish for an Eng- 
lish saddle ?”’ 

* But, knave! it was you who fostered those 
faults and imperfections which spoil her good 
qualities. It is you who encouraged her in all 
her caprices. It is to the over-tenderness of your 
cares, and the blindness of your compliance, that 
we owe her whimsical self-willed . 

‘** Without the slightest deference towards us,”’ 
interrupted Jean. 

** Following but her fancy,” replied Christophe, 
** trifling pitilessly with our love and peace.”’ 

‘** A demon, in fine!’’ exclaimed Jean, burying 
his hands in his pockets. 

** You see then, villain, that if any misfortune 
happen to her, you alone ought to be blamed for 
it.”’ Joseph bore the fire of this double battery 
with the resignation of a martyr. 

**My dear brothers,’’ began he, timidly, ‘‘ 1 
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humbly began Jo- 
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do not wish to examine how far you have been 
my aecomplices in the weaknesses with which you 
reproach me—meanwhile, allow me to observe, 
that if, at any time, a voice were raised, to advise, 
direct, or even reprimand, that voice was never 
other than mine; if I had been consulted, if I 
had been allowed to act freely, Jeanne should be 
different from what she is, and now, we should 
not be trembling for the safety of so dear a being. 
Remember, brothers, that I always blamed the 
taste for violent exercises which it pleased you to 
encourage in her. Have I not, many a time, 
braved your anger in seeking to give another bent 
to her inclinations? How happy would it not 
have made me, to see at our fireside a girl pious 
and modest, guardian spirit of our home, devoted 
to the peaceable cultivation of domestic virtues! 
If my hopes have failed me, God knows it is not 
my fault. Is it not you, brothers, who have 
reared her a young Amazon? Have I inspired 
her with aught else than the love of arts, and a 
taste for holier studies ?”’ 

**To you mean to say, master bigot, that had 
we given you your way, we would have at our 
fireside a prude, stuffed with piety, deafening us 
from morning to night with her sermons and 
oremus 2” 

‘** Brother,”’ answered Joseph, ‘‘do you think 
it preferable to tremble at every instant for the 
safety of her we love better than ourselves?” 

‘* Enough, enough !”’ said Christophe, with an 
air of brutal authority ; “‘ moreover, all that shall 
soon be changed. I am tired to see a child giving 
laws in the house, and, to speak frankly, leading 
us by the nose. I take upon myself to give her 
a good scolding.” 

** And I,’’ said Jean, ‘‘ to point out to her a 
line of conduct rather different from the one she 
has hitherto pursued.” 

‘Hark! hark !’’ exclaimed Joseph, standing 
up with a sudden movement of fear. It was the 
tempest which redoubled its fury: the waves 
rushed with fearful violence into the fissures of the 
rocks, bordering the shore. Although it was but 
the month of February, the thunder rumbled, and 
one could see, in the glare of the lightning, the 
sea rolling mountains high. The three Legoffs 
remained motionless with fear. The clock struck 
eight. 

‘“Come, brothers,’ said Joseph, ‘‘ we have 
wasted too much time in words. Let us get 
torches lighted, and let our servants come with use 
to search the coast and the environs.” 

But as they were preparing to leave, a violent 
knock shook the door of the castle ; almost at the 
same time the pavements of the courtyard resounded 
under the hoofs of a horse, and the entire house 
reéchoed with a joyful barking. 

*“The holy name of God be blessed !’’ ex- 
claimed Joseph, in a transport of pious joy and 
gratitude. Jean and Christophe compressed the 
emotions of their hearts, and prepared to receive 
the young girl according to her merits. 

Frightened at the severe expression which 
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darkened their brows—‘ Brothers,’’ said Joseph, 
** let us be indulgent once more, let us not treat 
this child with a severity to which she has not 
been accustomed. She is a tender and susceptible 
being whom we must fear to scare.”” 

‘* Behold,’’ said Christophe to Jean, ‘* this 
crouching dog is going to lick her feet.”’ 

Joseph wished to insist; but suddenly two large 
greyhounds rushed into the room, jumped madly 
on the furniture, rolled on the carpet, then hastly 
ran away, to return almost immediately, escorting 
with their gambols the entrance of their young 
mistress. 

She entered, calm and smiling—a riding-whip 
in hand. She was a tall, handsome girl, haughty- 
looking, delicately and gracefully formed, dark- 
complexioned, with a fine and transparent skin. 
She had not that extreme frailty of those fleurs de 
salon, to which must be dispensed with care, the 
kisses of the sun, and the caresses of the breeze. 
On beholding her, you would rather have thought 
of one of those hardy plants which love the open 
heaven, and bloom best in the free air. Nor in 
her did vigor exclude grace, and all that might 
be considered rather masculine in the charms of 
her person was softened by the sweet éclat of 
youth which beamed on her brow and in her coun- 
tenance. Already might you have read in her eye 
that dreamy and listless expression, that first agi- 
tation of a soul and of feelings ignorant of them- 
selves; yet, she had the rosy pouting lips of a 
capricious and self-willed child. Her black hair, 
dishevelled by the rain, hung in dripping ringlets 
along her cheeks. She wore a velvet cap; a 
tiding-dress of a simple taste wrapped the entire 
of her elegant and flexible form. 

She walked straight to brother Jean, whom she 
kissed, saying: ‘* Good evening, uncle Jean.” 

Then she kissed brother Christophe, saying : 
‘** Good evening, uncle Christophe.” 

The last she kissed was brother Joseph, repeat- 
ing: ‘* Good evening, uncle Joseph.” 

Having done so, she approached the grate, and 
whilst presenting to the fire her pretty little feet : 
‘* What is the matter, uncles?’’ demanded Jeznne ; 
‘*T am told, you have been aaxious about your 
niece! The only talk at Bignic is the anxiety 
caused in your house by my absence.”’ 

** Tt is,’’ said Jean, *‘ that coward Joseph, who 
always takes foolis': notions into his head. He 
imagined that, on account of the tempest, the coast 
wes not safe, and that your life was in danger.” 

‘*The storm !’’ exelaimed the young girl ; ** it 
is celightful weather, Joseph.’’ 

‘* That is what I have been endeavoring to per- 
ruade hir,”’ replied Christophe, ‘* but you know 
him to be as bold as a rabbit, and as brave as a 
hon: if he but hear the wind whistle, he thinks 
it the end of the world. He was frightened also 
on acecunt of that horse which you rode for the 
first time.” 

**Oh! it’s as gentle as a lamb,”’ said Jeanne. 

** That is exactly what I have been telling him,” 
exclaimed Jean—‘‘ a lamb, a poor sheep in har- 
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ness! but since a spirited ass made master Joseph 
bite the dust, he has vowed an implacable hatred 
to horses and donkeys.”’ 

** Dear child,” said Joseph, “‘ it is but too true : 
you have caused us much uneasiness. If you do 
love us, my darling Jeanne, you will*in future be 
more mindful of our happiness.”’ 

** The devil take the booby !”’ exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, crossly ; ‘* methinks he is going to lecture 
the child. But what a condition you are in, my 
little Jennie,” added he, lifting up the folds of the 
riding-dress soaked with rain. 

** Your hands are as cold as ice,’’ said Jean, 
**and your feet are all wet—but Jeanne,’’ added 
he, startled at the paleness of her cheeks, “ you 
ean scarce hold up, your limbs bend; you see,’’ 
said he, addressing Joseph, ‘‘ this is the result of 
your severe reprimand.’’ Christophe rolled over 
the sole fauteuil of the drawing-room ; and Jean 
made the young girl sit down; then both disap- 
peared, leaving Jeanne alone with Joseph. 

“Tt is nothing, my dear Joseph,’’ said she, 
giving him her hand—*‘ the agitation of riding, 
that is all. That horse, to tell the truth, flew 
like lightning! and I must allow that it blows 
rather hard along the sea-shore.”’ 

** Heartless child,” said Joseph, in an affection- 
ate, though reproachful tone, tenderly kissing her 
hand, “it is not thus I would wish you to be, be- 
loved Jeanne.”’ 

“Tt cannot be helped, Joseph,” replied she, 
with a slight gesture of impatience ; ‘‘ for some 
time I know not what I feel. Tell me—tell 
me, Joseph, what wild spirit has seized upon 
my heart!—this fever which preys upon my soul 
—this desire of action—this restlessness hitherto 
unknown, which impels me to seek for danger. 
To-day, for instance, I was almost mad. I es- 
eaped killing myself, doubtless, because you were 
praying forme. Nor is this all: often I feel sad, 
nor know I why; often, would you believe it? do 
I surprise myself weeping, and cannot guess the 
cause of my tears. Well, my poor Joseph, I be- 
lieve the source of al] this is ennui. Chide me 
not. All you could say to me, on this subject, I 
have already said to myself. You love me—you 
all three are good—your only desire is to please 
me. In the morning, you are rivals for my first 
glance, and in the evening, for my last smile. 
You anticipate even my whims—you watch my 
ecaprices to satisfy them. In fact, you love me so 
dearly, that I own, to my shame, never to have 
wept for a mother, whose caresses I never enjoyed. 
I am ungrateful—lI know it, | feel it ; but weari- 
ness overcomes me.”’ 

** Jeanne, Jeanne, how changed now!” said 
Joseph, sighing : ‘‘ has that time passed forever, 
when study was the only employment of your 
dayst Where have fled those happy hours, when 
the reading of a loved book supplied the desires of 
your heart and of your mind?”’ 

‘*Oh! why speak of those loved books?’’ ex- 
claimed the young girl, in a passionate tone; 
‘‘why did you ever allow them to enter under 
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this roof! It was they which taught me that the 
world ends not at our horizon; that the sun was 
not created alone to shine over Bignac ; and that, 
in fine, there is stil] something beyond that sea, 
and beyond those fields, which encircle us on all 
sides.”’ 

** Sperk thus no more, child,’ said Joseph ; 
‘* trouble not the affection of Christophe and Jean ; 
spare those excellent hearts—is it not enough to 
have troubled mine ?”’ 

** Christophe and Jean could not comprehend me ; 
I do not even comprehend myself. If I have dis- 
turbed your heart, Joseph, ‘tis because there alone 
Ican hope to find sympathy. In the tumult of ideas 
which besiege me, to whom shall I turn if it be 
not to you, my guide, my counsel, my master in 
all things, you who have made me what I am? 
Cannot you, Joseph—you who know everything 
—unravel the mystery of my own heart? Why am 
I thus, Joseph? I rise in the morning, buoyant 
with life and hope : yet what I hope I know not, but 
I feel life overflowing within me. The coming day 
will, methinks, reveal some sweet secret which || 
long to hear. Hours pass in vague expectation, and 
evening closes around me: sad, discouraged, and | 
troubled to feel that the past day has brought no 
novelty to me, and that it has glided away as un- 
marked as the one which preceded it. I want for 
nothing ; you do not even leave me Jeisure to de- 
sire. My will is your only law. Was there 
ever, under heaven, a more spoiled child than I? 
Betimes I ask myself, if you have not the magic 
wand of that fairy, whose tale you so often re- 
peated to me to put me to sleep in my cradle. 
Tell me, Joseph, whence comes that vague dream 
of a happiness unknown to me, those aimless 
aspirations, that undefined hope, ever deceived 
and ever renewed ?”’ 

Having thus spoken, the young girl fixed upon 
Joseph an anxious and inquiring eye ; but Joseph 
answered not. He remained silent, gazing into 
the fire, his feet on the fender. 

Christophe and Jean soon returned to the par- 
lor. Jean carried gravely on a tray a decanter of 
Spanish wine; Christophe held carefully two 
black velvet slippers, lined with swan’s-down. 
Joseph took the tray from his brothers, and whilst 
Jeanne slowly sipped the sparkling wine, Chiis- 
tophe and Jean, kneeling before her, unlaced her 
boots, and helped her to glide her small and pretty 
feet into the silky down. This done, they still 
remained kneeling, with their eyes turned towards 
their idol, bearing no small resemblance to a pair 
of crouching dogs, beseeching even a look from 
their mistress. The burly Christophe, with his 
enormous head, and the lank and, lean Jean, with 
his bristling mustachios, had the appearance, the 
one of a bull-dog, the other ofa terrier. From the 
manner in which the young girl received this 
homage, it was easy to perceive that she had long 
been accustomed to it. When she had warmed 
her feet and hands at the fire, she retired to her 





robe de chambre of white cachmere, confined at the 
waist by a silken cord. 

During the absence of Jeanne, the three brothers 
had her supper served beside the fire ; she seated 
herself at the table, and began eating with a good 
appetite, whilst her three uncles gazed upon her 
with admiration, and her two dogs jumped about 
her to lick up the crumbs she let fall. From time 
to time she addressed some kind words to her 
uncles, and threw to her dogs the bones of a par- 
tridge to crunch. 

** Why don’t you smoke, uncles?’ said she to 
Jean and Christophe. 

‘**] have no more tobacco,”’ replied Jean. 

** And I broke my pipe,’’ said Christophe. 

Jeanne took from her pocket some tobacco, 
wrapped up in gray paper, and handed it to Jean. 
Then she offered Christophe a common pipe, in a 
little wooden case. 

*“ You see I did not forget you,’’ said she, 
smiling. ‘* Passing through Bignic, I remembered 
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| that my uncle Christophe had broken his pipe, and 


that uncle Jean was at the end of his store. So 
I stopped at the shop. Inside there was a wed- 
ding ; this morning, Yvonne, the shopkeeper’s 
daughter, was married to the son of Thomas the 
fisherman. They recognized me: I had to dis- 
mount, to congratulate the new-married couple. 
Both, young and good-looking, were seated side 
by side, hand in hand. They spoke not to each 
other, but seemed so happy, so very happy, that I 
returned, my heart quite moved.” 

At these words the three brothers looked at 
each other stealthily. 

**T don’t like to see people get married,”’ said 
Christophe, frowning. 

‘** Why so, uncle?” asked Jeanne, inquisitively. 

‘* Because—because,”’ stuttered Christophe, in 
an embarrassed manner. 

‘* Simply because,”’ replied Jean, puffing out a 
great cloud of smoke, ‘‘ marriage is a very foolish 
institution.”’ 

** Marriage !’’ cried Jeanne, ‘‘ marriage—fool- 
ish institution!—that is not what Joseph has 
taught me.”’ 

**Oh! but Joseph is a silly fellow, imbued with 
idle prejudices.”’ 

** Nor is it what the curate of Bignic says in his 
sermons,’’ replied Jeanne ; ‘‘ to hear him, marriage 
is a most divine institution.” 

‘* Priests all say the same,’’ returned Christo- 
phe ; ‘‘ but tell me, if they believe what they say, 
why do they not marry ? Moreover, who gets mar- 
ried? Nobody. Sure neither Joseph nor I ever 
thought of it, and those who do it once don’t wish 
to do it twice,’’ continued he, pointing to Jean. 
‘* Not many years since I was stili good-looking and 
many a damsel did I meet in my way, who coveted 
both my heart and hand. Nor did Jean want op- 
portunities to try his luck once more ; but thank 
God, both of us understand that celibacy is the 
natural state of mankind.”’ 


” 





apartment, and returned shortly after, habited in a 


** But still my father married,”’ said Jeanne. 
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** That was not the best thing he did,”’ replied 
Christophe. 

** Do you mean to say, uncle, that Iam one too 
many in the house !’’ added the young girl, rising 
froin the table, the tears starting to her eyes. 

At these words they took her hands, covered 
them with kisses, and protested that they looked 
upon her asa blessing from Heaven. Christophe, 
angry with himself, tore his hair, and owned that 
he was a wretch unworthy of pity. Jeanne was 
obliged to calm him, and kissed him with a mov- 
ing grace. 

** Do you not see,” said Joseph, ** your uncles 
were jesting, and wished only to make you under- 
stand that you are yet too young to think of mar- 
riage ?”’ 

** Too young !’’ exclaimed Jeanne ; ‘‘ Yvonne, 
who was married this very day, is only sixteen, 
and I, next spring, shall be seventeen.”’ 

** Yes,"’ replied Jean, ‘* but well-educated girls 
never marry before thirty.”’ 

‘* 1! am I well educated?’’ saucily asked the 
self-willed girl. 

‘** Your mother,’’ said Joseph, ‘* was thirty-two 
when she married Jerome.”’ 

‘** Pray what age was uncle Jean’s wife when 
she married him?’’ asked Jeanne. 

** But she was a Vivandiére,”’ returned Chris- 
tophe. 

At these words Jean’s brow darkened, and he 
was about to speak, when the conversation was in- 
terrupted by a violent clap of thunder, which shook 
all the windows of the castle. The storm con- 
tinued with unabated fury. - 

** Indeed,”’ said the young girl, ‘‘ this is bad 
weather for those at sea.”’ 

At this moment a servant man entered, and said 
that they thought they heard, for the last quarter 
of an hour, the firing of some ship in danger. 
Jeanne and the three brothers listened attentively ; 
but they only heard the rumbling of the thunder 
and the noise of the waves, which sounded, in fact, 
like distant firing. Christophe ordered the lantern 
of the tower to be lighted. 

Jeanne was evidently predccupied ; her uncles 
observed her with inquietude. Being of a delicate 
constitution, she either felt influenced by the 
weather, or forbode that something strange was 
about to occur in the order of her life. She was 
uneasy and nervous ; she sat down at her piano, and 
ran her fingers over the keys, then got up, almost 
immediately, to go to the window. After staying 
some moments, her forehead pressed against the 
glass, watching the flashes of lightning which tore 
the veil of night, she returned to her piano, tried 
to sing, but ceasing suddenly after a few notes, she 
remained silent, her head resting on her hand. 

The three brothers, standing round the fireplace, 
gazed attentively upon her. 

‘There is something wrong,’ whispered Jean, 
mysteriously, in the ear of Christophe. 

** She is yet but a child,’’ said the latter ; ‘* let 
us endeavor to amuse her, and change the current 
of her thoughts.”’ 


”? 
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They all three approached and stood near 
Jeanne, but she seemed not to perceive them. 

** You are sad, dear Jeanne,’”’ said Joseph, 
placing his hand tenderly on her shoulder. She 
started. 

‘“*T sad!’’ exclaimed she, looking up, ‘“‘ why 
should I be sad? I am not sad, Joseph.’’ 

‘*] say, Jeanne,’’ began Christophe, ‘‘ we 
have n’t gone a fishing for a long time.”’ 

‘**T don’t care for fishing,” said she. 

** And hunting ?”’ asked Jean ; ‘* when shall we 
go and beat our fields and preserves !”’ 

** 1 don’t care for hunting,’’ said Jeanne. 

** This morning,” added Joseph, ‘‘ after your 
departure, we received a parcel of books and songs.”’ 

‘“*T care for neither fishing, hunting, books, nor 
songs,’’ repeated Jeanne. 

The three brothers looked at her with a discon- 
solate air. 

‘** Come,”’ said Christophe, ‘‘ has any desire of 
yours escaped our observation? Is there some 
fancy we neglected to satisfy '—some caprice we 
did not guess ?”’ 

** Perhaps,’ asked Jean, ‘‘ you are not pleased 
with the last jewels arrived from Paris ?”’ 

** If you dislike your ermine muff,’’ said Chris- 
tophe, ‘* you must tell me so.”’ 

‘* I'd bet,” exclaimed Jean, rubbing his handa, 
** that she wishes for a new cachimere shaw].”’ 

** For an Arabian horse?’’ said Christophe. 

‘** A double-barrelled gun?’’ demanded Jean. 

** A diamond brooch ?”’ 

‘* A pair of pistols ?’’ 

At each of these questions, Jeanne shook her 
head with a disdainful and pettish air. 

** Mille millions de tonnerres ! ’’ cried Christophe, 

at his wits’ end, ‘‘ what have you need of what 
do you wish for '—whatever it be, I will give it to 
you, even should I re€quip La Vaillance, and, my- 
self alone, make war against the whole world. 
Speak, command, order. Shall I Jay at your feet 
all the treasures of the Indies ?”’ 
* “Do you wish one of the stars of the firma- 
ment ?’’ exclaimed Jean, wishing not to be outdone 
in generosity, ‘‘ I will pluck it from the sky, my- 
self, and place it on your forehead.’ 

** And,”’ said Joseph, in his turn, leaning to- 
wards Jeanne, ‘‘ if you wished at your girdle one 
of the flowers which grow on the highest peak of 
the Alps, I would go seek it.’’ 

To all these questions the young girl replied 
not, nor did she seem inclined to reply, when all 
at once she stood up, her brow pale, her eye 
sparkling. 

** Hark ! do you not hear?’ she exclaimed, run- 
ning to open a window overlooking the sea ; and 
they all four remained motionless, their eyes peer- 
ing into the void. After a few minutes’ gloomy si- 
lence, a pale light silvered the foaming waves, and 
at the same moment the sound of a gun was heard. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Previous to their becoming owners of the Coat 
D’Or, the Legoffs were merely a poor family of 
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fishermen, living as they best might. In 1806, 
this family was composed of the father, his wife, 
and four sons, of herculean stature, all healthy, and 
ever hungry, save the youngest, who inherited from 
his mother a delicate constitution, for which he was 
often ridiculed by the others: however, all three 
loved him, and if they laughed at his weakness, 
they protected him when necessary, so that the 
children of the village seldom dared to bully the 
little Legoff, who had ever at command the arms 
of the three fine lads, which were anything but 
paralyzed. 

On the first day of the year 1806, the eldest 
joined the army. In the month of November, of 
the same year, was published the decree of the con- 
tinental blockade, dated from the imperial camp at 
Berlin. At this news the head of the family began 
to think : he was brave, enterprising, and accus- 
tomed to a seafaring life; the two sons left him 
(he accounted as nothing the last) were possessed 
by the adventurous spirit of the age. With the aid 
of a shipowner of St. Brieuc, he obtained letters 
of marque, armed the privateer La Vaillance, and 
took to cruising in the Channel, accompanied by his 
two sons, and some willing accomplices recruited 
at Bignic. The trade was a good one; the Le- 
goffs followed it conscientiously, that is, without any 
conscience at all. The inhabitants of Bignic still 
remember the story of an unfortunate Danish brig, 
which these demons seized under the pretext of a 
dozen of English china plates being very innocently 
on board ; but at that time people were not so par- 
ticular, or rather were too much so. 

Thanks to the honesty of their proceedings, the 
Legoffs were enabled, after a few months, to buy 
out the ship-owner of St. Brieuc, and then plun- 
der on their own account. 

In the mean time the little Legoff (his name was 
Joseph) grew up under the care of his mother, a 
pious, simple and good-hearted woman, who reared 
her son in the fear of God and the practices of re- 
ligion : on the other hand, the curate of Bignic, 
who had taken a great fancy to Joseph, for his 
mild and good disposition, was fond of bringing 
him to his parsonage, and developing the nat- 
ural learning he had discovered in him; thus the 
young Legoff became the pride of his village. He 
knew not only how to read, write, and calculate, 
but had also picked up a little Latin, cultivated 
literature, and even occupied himself with theology. 
He sang in the choir, and it was reported, at Big- 
nie, that he was no stranger to the fine things 
which the reverend curate expounded on Sundays 
from the pulpit. His mother’s desire was, that 
he should enter the church—she even hinted it to 
her husband ; but old Legoff, who, although a 

Breton, had at all times shown Voltarian tenden- 
cies, positively declared he would have no black- 
coat in his family. The good woman was, there- 
fore, compelled to abandon the fondest of her 
ambitions. 

In 1812, old Legoff saw his family increased by 


Master Pirate invited to his table the best sailors 
of his crew to celebrate this happy event. 

The poor mother searcely enjoyed this last bless- 
ing of Providence. Shortly after the birth of Hu- 
bert, she fell dangerously ill, and having dragged 
on a lingering life for some months, she breathed 
her last in the arms of Joseph, who was the only 
one at home to assist her in her last moments. 
During the absence of his father and brothers, Jo- 
seph took care of the house, and watched, with care 
and tenderness, over the childhood of the new 
comer. 

At last, in 1815, old Legoff and his two sons, 
Christophe and Jerome, resolved to peacefully en- 
joy the fruits of their plunder. With the fortune 
they had realized, they purchased the Coat D'Or, 
and there retired with Joseph, little Hubert, and 
50,000 franes a year. Since the rout of the French 
army in Russia, no news had been heard of Jean, the 
eldest of the family, and they had every reason to 
believe that he had perished in that awful disaster. 
The Legoffs ccnsoled themselves by looking at the 
last-born, who grew visibly ; but scarcely had these 
good people enjoyed their happiness two years, 
when a dreadful misfortune befell them. 

The old privateer was fond of little excursions 
at sea, with his youngest son. One day that the 
boat sailed to the open sea, a furious storm rose, 
and ever since, nothing was heard either of the 
father or of the son—both were swallowed by the 
waves. 

You may imagine the despair of the three broth- 
ers. Nothing could depict the grief of Joseph, 
who, having brought up his young brother, looked 
upon him almost as his child ; but Heaven re- 
served for them a consolation. A short time after, 
they were all three seated before the door of their 
dwelling, and conversing sadly over their recent 
misfortune. A poor wretch approached them, badly 
clothed, almost barefooted, and leaning on a stick ; 
a thick beard concealed half his face. Though 
still young, he seemed to bend beneath the weight 
of years. The three brothers at first mistook him 
for a beggar, and Joseph was about to offer him 
alms. The poor man, however, after contemplat- 
ing them in silence, said, in a broken tone— 

** Ts it possible that you don’t recognize me ?”’ 

At these words six arms were thrown open to 
receive him. This was Jean returning from the 
farthest corner of Russia, where he had been kept 
prisoner. They at once told him what had hap- 
| pened in his absence ; the joy of his return was, 
therefore, mingled with bitterness. 

Thus were our four brothers collected under the 
one roof—rich and happy, having but to enjoy the 
fortune which they owed to England alone. Born 
and reared in misery ; once humble owners of a lit- 
tle cottage, now possessors of an old manor-house, 
lords of its domains, and kings of the coast along 
which they had once gathered sea-weed and cast 
their nets. Nevertheless, weariness soon over- 
took them ; and their fireside became as unhappy 





a fifth son ; the child was christened Hubert, and 


as it had formerly been poor. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Like branches torn from the parent tree, Chris- 
tophe, Jerome, and Joseph, never recovered from 
the misfortune which at once carried away the 
stem and the off-shoot of the family. That som- 
bre dwelling, no longer cheered by the green old 
age of the father, or the merry youth of the last- 
born, became as silent and desolate as the grave. 
Their home, in losing little Hubert, had lost the 
only charm it possessed. ‘The three brothers 
loved that child—above all, Joseph cherished him 
with an uncommon affection. Hubert was their 
toy—their amusement, as well as their hope. 
Rather disinclined to marry, devoted to celibacy 
by reason as much as by taste, they had all 
three placed on that fair head the future of their 
dynasty: to him they left the care of transmitting 
their name to posterity. What fine projects had 
they not formed around his cradle!—what sweet 
dreams had they not caressed! In the evenings, 
by the fire-light, the little darling climbed upon 
the knees of the old pirate, or went gently to sleep 
in the arms of Joseph! What an education they 
had planned for him, the only heir of his brothers ! 
What a magnificent fortune might he not hope to 
possess—fine projects and sweet dreams, blasted 
forever by a single gale of wind. He alone will 
enter into their sorrow who knows what an abyss 
of mourning and sadness the emptiness of a cradle 
causes in a home—he who has wept over one of 
these cold and silent nests, once so full of joy, 
sportiveness, and rosy smiles. The unexpected 
return of Jean brightened for a time their darkened 
horizon. All was at first but a scene of exultation 
and delight. Jean felt a joyful surprise in finding 
a castle for his home, instead of the poor cottage 
he had left ; and nothing could exceed the happi- 
ness of the three brothers to see once more the 
eldest of the family, whom they had thought dead. 
Time was pleasantly whiled away by marvellous 
tales and fraternal causeries. Christophe and Je- 
rome narrated their exploits in the terrible war 
they had waged against English trade. Jean told 
of his campaigns, and the sad story of the various 
calamities which had filled up the years of his ab- 
sence. He spoke of his marriage with the vivan- 
diére of his regiment, and the poor soldier’s eyes 
filled with tears when he described to them her 
beauty and courage. He told of her death, fight- 
ing beside him at the dreadful passage of the Ber- 
esina. How his heart swelled when speaking of 
his little Louis, the only offspring of their mar- 
riage, who was lost midst the disasters of that re- 
treat, and who, Jean had dreamed, might yet be 
preserved to fight for France against his most hated 
foes, the English. 

At this narration the three brothers could searce- 
ly restrain their emotion, nor did Joseph fail to 
assign such misfortunes toa curse from Heaven on 
their ill-gotten wealth. 

** But lost !—how lost ?’’ asked Christophe. 

** Little do you know the dangers of that re- 
treat. No sooner had my poor Fanchette been 
killed, than I fell wounded by her side; taken 
prisoner by those devils of Russians, I was sent 
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chained to Siberia, and I have never since heard 
of my poor little Louis.” 

Joseph listened to them, for he was the only 
one who had nothing to relate; however, faithful 
to his moralizing nature, he lost not the opportu- 
nity of pointing out to them the necessity of union 
and concord, and showed them that their only con- 
solation lay in their love of each other. 

Struck by the truth of his observation, the bro- 
thers, for once, paid every due attention to what 
he said. In fact, all went on smoothly for some 
months. 

Jerome and Christophe were two real sailors, 
and Jean a true soldier: all three good compan- 
ions—all having the same sympathies and political 
opinions. However, brought up to work, possess- 
ing active dispositions, and accustomed from their 
earliest youth to the hazards of a perilous life, 
young and full of vigor, they soon felt that weari- 
ness which inactivity engenders in strong natures 
They were honest, good-hearted, but rough and 
coarse mannered ; incapable of replacing the ac- 
tivity of the body by that of the mind, long wore 
their days and long their evenings. Their curi- 
osity once satisfied, they knew not what to do with 
themselves, nor could they imagine how to short- 
en the lingering hours. 

Bignie was rather a poor village, and offered 
them no resource; St. Brieuc had no attractions ; 
and being people of neither taste nor imagination, 
they knew how to employ neither their wealth nor 
their time. Their desires were still as limited 
and simple as when they inhabited their cottage. 
Their meals were scarcely more sumptuous than 
formerly ; damask and plate were perfectly un- 
known on their table. The elegance of their 
attire corresponded with the luxury of their ser- 
vice ; they wore more jackets than coats, and 
more sabots than boots. As to the castle, it was 
frightfully dilapidated. Unoccupied for a space 
of more than twenty years, its walls were stained 
by the damp, the ceilings were cracked, and the 
surbases eaten away by the rats. All the chim- 
neys smoked, and not a single door or window 
closed properly. 

The Legoffs, when coming to settle themselves 
there, took care not to change in the least so 
charming an abode; they scarcely dared to re- 
place by oiled paper the panes which were wart- 
ing in every window. The most necessary pieces 
of furniture were strewn here and there, in vast 
and cold apartments with earthen floors. Joseph, 
who had refined tastes, and in a high degree the 
sense of order and harmony, of which his brothers 
were completely destitute, had endeavored to give 
the house a more decent appearance ; but being 
roughly warned to keep his advice to himself, he 
complied without a murmur, and with his usual 
resignation ; not that these good people were mi- 
sers, fer otherwise, but, born in poverty, they 
wanted that sense which may be termed the 
** sense of fortune.’’ The only tribute they paid 
to the wonted ostentation of parvenus, was their 
having half a dozen of servants, whose sole em- 
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ployment was to rob and plunder their masters on 
the most improved principle. 

The total want of occupation buried the three 
brothers in ennui, and ennui naturally drove them 
into the path of vulgar amusements; they set 
themselves to drink, smoke, and play at cards. 
The castle became a sort of tavern—a gathering 
point for all the bad characters of the country. 
Christophe and Jerome collected all the old sailors 
of their crew, and Jean recruited all the vieur 
grognards he could discover for twenty miles 
round. Every day you might see at the Coat 
D’Or, the army and the navy fraternizing glass in 
hand ; but their fraternity was of short duration ; 
for, as always happens among idle people, dis- 
union glided between the two sailors and the sol- 
dier. Although Jean had returned from his cam- 
paigns in a miserable state, yet he had, from the 
very first, assumed the airs of a hero and a con- 
queror ; talkative, a boaster, par excellence, he af- 
fected fine language and manners, deeply imbued 
with the feeling of his own importance ; nor was 
it long before he fatigued his two brothers by his 
assumptions of superiority. From his own story, 
he had lived on terms of intimacy with the em- 
peror, who could not do without him, and took 
his advice in every difficulty. You may add to 
such impudence, that he was often too ready to 
express to his brothers how little he esteemed the 
profession which had enriched them ; nor did he 
refrain from giving them to understand that, after 
all, they were nothing else than pirates and rob- 
bers. 

Jerome and Christophe began saying to each 
other that their eldest brother abused rather too 
much their credulity ; and at last they became in- 
dignant to see him setting himself up as a great 
lord in that castle where he had had merely the 
trouble to enter without clothes or shoes. One 
fine day the war broke out ; Jean did not exactly 
say to the pirates that they were miscreants, who 
twenty times over merited the rope or the galleys ; 
nor did Christophe and Jerome exactly say to the 
soldier that he was but a barelegged rascal, who 
should beg his bread had not his brothers taken 
care to earn wealth for him. 

These reciprocal compliments were always con- 
fined to debates, held under the pretext of decid* 
ing which of the two was superior, the army or 
the navy ; and which was to yield the way, the 
flag or the colors. So much passion was dis- 
played in the argument, that you might have 
imagined, on one side, Jean Bart or Duguay 
Trouin, and on the other, Turenne or Le Grand 
Condé, claiming the honor of having saved France. 
Christophe and Jerome boasted of all the exploits 
of the French navy, and reproached Jean with 
all the disasters which had caused the downfall of 
the empire. Then Jean would take, on his own 
account, all the victories of the emperor, and 
charge his brothers with all the defeats that 
France had experienced at sea. You may easily 
imagine the exchange of civilities, which such ar- 
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handled the tongue with as much gentleness as 
long ago they exercised, when using their car- 
bines or boarding-pikes ; specially when arrayed : 
Christophe and Jerome with all the old pirates, 
and Jean with the wreck of la Grande Armée, 
their discussions, heated by wine, brandy, and 
smoke, gave rise to combats truly Homeric. 
These stormy sittings always began by a tender 
fraternity ; they would at first give toasts to the 
glory of the emperor, and the ruin of England ; 
they embraced each other, and drained their flow- 
ing glasses ; but a single word was sufficient to 
destroy this tender harmony. This single word 
thrown into the conversation, as a spark in a mag- 
azine, the rival passions took fire, blew up, and, 
drunkenness aiding, became tempests, which 
drowned, by times, the voice of the ocean. The 
sailors would beat the soldiers at Waterloo, and 
the soldiers would beat the sailors at Aboukir. 
On both sides they shouted, broke glasses, and, 
from time to time, threw empty bottles at each 
other’s heads, until conquerors and conquered 
rolled dead drunk under the table. 

Meanwhile Joseph lived in this den, as an 
angel in the dwelling of the damned. To see 
him seated by the fire, with his fair hair and 
sweet face, in sad and thoughtful attitude, while 
his brothers, at a table loaded with glasses and 
bottles, gambled and drank, swore and smoked, 
you would have thought him, in truth, an angel 
of Albert Durer’s in a Kermesse of Teniers, con- 
templating with a melancholy pity the turbulent 
joy of the drinkers. Iraagine a hind in a wolf's 
den, a dove in a nest of vultures. Moreover, he 
assisted at these scenes of debauchery only to in- 
terfere between the contending parties, when 
drunkenness was at its height, and they com- 
menced flinging insults and decanters at one 
another’s heads. Sometimes he sueceeded in 
calming their passions, but oftener he was a vic- 
tim. Happy, when they contented themselves 
with forcing him to swallow some glasses of 
rum, or pushing him by the shoulders, sent him 
to bed. Only for these events, which would have 
been burlesque but for the scenes with which they 
were accompanied, the life of Joseph flowed along, 
full of calmness and thoughtfulness. He had settled 
for himself, in the highest part of the tower, a 
nest, whence he saw and heard nothing but the 
waves. There nothing breathed of luxury or el- 
egance, but all revealed his graceful and poetic 
disposition. The walls were hidden by glass- 
cases of butterflies and insects, and shelves laden 
with books, minerals, dry plants, and shells. Over 
his bed hung an ivory crucifix, and a little font 
surmounted by a palm branch ; close by, a violon- 
cello slept peaceably in its black wooden case. A 
table, covered with delph palettes, occupied the 
middle of the room. All the furniture was of 


walnut-wood, but neat and shining ; an Indian mat 
spread over the floor its fine surface ; the centre 
of the ceiling supplied by a plate of glass, over 
which the sea-gulls often skimmed with their light 





guments were likely to cause between folks, who 


wings, left to view the celestial vault—now blue, 
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now veiled by clouds. It was in this humble re- 
treat that Joseph passed his days, divided between 
study, the fine arts, and pious exercises. He loved 
poetry, and composed, in the dialect of Brittany, 
sacred poems—sweet perfumes, which he confided 
to the wild sea-wind alone. He played the violon- 
cello with great feeling, and painted with exquisite 
taste the flowers which he reared himself. Divine 
love sufficed to all the desires of his heart, and 
towards Heaven reascended all the treasures of ten- 
derness with which it had endowed him. Never 
had any desire troubled the peaceable course of 
his thoughts—never had any deceitful allusion dis- 
turbed the brightness of his looks.. All his dreams 
were of God, and flew to God ; he never failed to 
attend on Sundays both mass and vespers at Big- 
nic. He was worshipped in the village and its 
environs—the very reverse of his brothers, whom 
no one liked on account of their fortune, which 
was a source of general envy, and the origin of 
which, according to some, did more credit to their 
courage than to their honesty. Joseph himself, 
on this subject, was not without his scruples, and 
they carried him so far as to consult the priest at 
Bignie, to know whether he could, without of- 
fending God, accept the share of the booty which 
fell to him from his father, adding, that he would 
rather renounce it, and live peaceably by his own 
labor, than expose himself to the displeasure of 
his Divine Master. This he would surely have 
done, had not the old pastor dissuaded him from 
it, exhorting him, however, to sanctify his inher- 
itance by alms-doing, and render to the poor what 
his father had taken from the rich. 

Joseph had not waited for the advice of the 
good father to do so, for the poor blessed him for 
his charities. On the spot where stood the cot- 
tage in which he was born, he had built a little 
chapel, where masses were offered regularly, 
every month, for the repose of his father’s soul. 
He had also established at Bignie a school, and 
an hospital containing ten beds for invalid sailors 
and poor fishermen. Well may it be thought 
that so holy a life drew upon him, at home, end- 
less sarcasms, especially on the part of Jean, who, 
in his proper capacity of ex-corporal of la Grande 
Armée, boasted that he believed neither in God 
nor the devil. After a time, his irreligious ten- 
dencies having proselytized Jerome and Chris- 
tophe, Joseph became a butt for all the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ jokes, which the three brothers could 
imagine. They knew, for instance, no greater 
pleasure than to make him lose mass, or sing be- 
fore him some song that was not exactly a psalm, 
or else to oblige him, by some stratagem more or 
less ingenious, to eat meat on a Friday. Thus 
they took revenge on him for his superiority, the 
influence of which they felt, but would neither 
yield to nor acknowledge; nevertheless, they 
Joved him, and would not allow a single hair of 
his head to be harmed; still they were, uncon- 
sciously, jealous of his not feeling the same lassi- 
tude as they did. Above all, nothing vexed them 
more than to find him book in hand; Jean would 
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then call him a hypocrite, and the two others a 
pedant and a bigot. One day they took advan- 
tage of his absence to enter his room, with the 
intention of burning all his books ; but when they 
recognized, hanging as a relic over the head of 
Joseph’s bed, the last dress which their mother 
had worn, these savages were seized with a re- 
ligious respect, and retired disconcerted without 
daring to effect their purpose. Joseph bore with 
angelic patience all the affronts which his brothers 
heaped upon him. His greatest sorrow was to 
be no more able to entertain at the castle the old 
curate of Bignic, whom he loved and venerated ; 
he had been obliged to renounce the happiness of 
receiving him, fearing to expose him to the rail- 
leries which the redoubted corporal would not 
have spared. Meantime, disorder daily increased ; 
Jean, Christophe, and Jerome, had gone so far as 
to Jose all reserve and command over themselves ; 
the Coat D'Or was the very picture of a country 
inn on a fair day ; it merely wanted a sign hang- 
ing at the door. They kept open house, and nsed 
to get drunk from night to morning—even some- 
times from morning to night. The best part of 
the family income was spent in wine and liqueurs 
of every description; they also played high, so 
that this holy place was both an inn and a gam- 
bling-house. The servants imitated their masters, 
and the kitchen had its saturnalias as well as 
ancient Rome. In short, after some months the 
place was no longer bearable, and Joseph, having 
several times attempted, and always in vain, to 
bring back his brothers to a better course of life, 
began to think seriously of retiring from that hell, 
and of going to live in the neighboring village ; 
however, before taking a step which could not fail 
to compromise his brothers, and bring on them the 
contempt of all honest men, he wished to try a 
last effort, and endeavored once more to recall 
these unfortunate men to better feelings. First, 
he went to see the curate of Bignic, and hav- 
ing consulted him on the miseries of his home, 
returned with a remedy which it only remained to 
beseech his brothers to apply to the redemption of 
their souls. 

He hesitated for a long time ; he knew before- 
hand what a rebuff he was sure to meet, how 
many antipathies he should have to combat. Still 
it was the only remedy for so many evils, the 
only chance of salvation for these strayed sheep. 
But how was he to win them to his opinions !'— 
by what spell could he overcome these rebellious 
spirits, and soften their hardened hearts? At last 
he thought the propitious moment had arrived. It 
was an autumn evening; all four were seated 
round a cheerful fire; Joseph was silent and 
dreamy as usual ; the three others pale, unwell, 
and not a little ashamed of an abominable debauch 
in which they had indulged the day before; they 
had been put to bed dead drunk; and though 
their constitutions were of steel, and their faces 
long unaccustomed to redden but from the effects of 
intoxication, they felt most uncomfortable. When 
Joseph turned toward them his sweet and brilliant 
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eye, the color rose to their cheeks; he then 
rightly thought that it was time now, or never, to 
risk his proposal. Having prayed God to assist 
and inspire him, at the moment when Christophe, 
Jerome, and Jean shook the ashes from their 
pipes, and prepared themselves to go to bed, on 
the 15th of October, 1818, at the ninth hour of 
the evening, Joseph began his discourse, and with 
a voice which he endeavored to render firm and 
persuasive, spoke thus :-— 

‘** Brothers, we lead a miserable life—miserable 
before God and miserable before men! What 
would our sainted mother say were she still 
amongst us'—what must be her grief if from 
heaven she look down upon her sons ?”’ 

At such an opening they stood both silent and 
confounded, for whatever might be their faults, 
they remembered their mother with sentiments of 
profound love and veneration. Jean was about to 
reply by some impiety, but Christophe forestalled 
him, and said in a hasty tone— 

‘“* Jean, respect your mother; she was far be- 
fore us all.’ 

‘* Brothers, it is chiefly by our actions that we 
should honor her memory,’’ replied Joseph, with 
more confidence. ‘‘ Alas! if God restored her, 
could she recognize those children whom she 
reared in the strict observance of all the duties of 
religion? ‘ Jerome, is this you?’ would she say, 
in that sweet voice, the harmony of which still 
vibrates in our hearts. ‘Is it you, my beloved 
Christophe'—and you, Jean, my first-born, the 
child of my election? Can these be my four 
sons'—they who promised to become the pride 
and consolation of my old age?’ ” 

Jean bit his red mustachios ; Jerome and Chris- 
tophe turned aside to wipe the tears from their 
eyes. There was yet some good feeling in them ; 
however, we must admit that being still under the 
influence of their late debauch, they were marvel- 
lously disposed to tears and repentance. 

“It is but too true,’’ said Christophe; ‘‘ we 
live like scoundrels; *t was that gypsy of a Jean 
who infected us with the vagabond habits of the 
camp.” 

“* Halt there!” cried Jean. ‘In the service 
we were remarked—the emperor, my wife, and I 
—for our temperance; ‘twas Jerome, *t was 
Christophe, who tainted me with the abominable 
manners of a seafaring life.’’ 

‘* Have we, then, descended so low,”’ cried Jo- 
seph, interrupting them, ‘‘as to accuse each other 
of being the cause of our vices and irregularities? 
There was a time when we lived united, like 
simple and contented children of a good God ; we 
were poor, but work employed our days, and we 
went to rest each evening with joyous hearts and 
peaceful consciences.” 

Encouraged by the silence of the assembly, Jo- 
seph drew an energetic and faithful picture of the 
Coat D’Or, ever since the death of their father. 
He sounded the abyss into which they had fallen, 
and unveiled the future which awaited them if they 
persisted in their evil course of life. He predict- 
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ed the shame and ruin of their house; and whilst 
he expressed himself with a painful conviction, 
Christophe and Jerome listened with humility ; 
nor did Jean even endeavor to hide his emotion. 
All three beheld with awe the degradation at 
which they had arrived. When Joseph found 
himself master of his auditory, when he felt these 
three men as so many grains of sand in his hand, 
he advanced with a more certain and confident step 
towards the real object of his discourse. 

‘* Brothers,”’ pursued he, “‘ we have not fallen 
so low that it is not in the power of God to raise 
us up again; for there is no abyss, whence the 
grace of the Lord will not draw the sinners, who 
tend towards him their beseeching hands.”’ 

** What do you expect of us?” rejoined Chris- 
tophe, sadly ; ‘‘ vainly should we stretch out our 
arms ; none of us are learned like you, and lassi- 
tude devours and destroys us.”’ 

“IT am not learned, Christophe!”’ replied Jo- 
seph. ‘* More than once have I been attacked by 
the evil which overpowers and consumes you ; I 
have deeply reflected upon it; the cause of our 
misfortunes, brothers, is the want of some serious 
duty, to bind us to life; it is loneliness; it is 
egotism ; it is, in a word, because we have no 
family. A family is like a sacred and eternal 
tree, whose trunk nourishes the boughs, and 
whose boughs, in their turn, carry life to the off 
shoots, which are at a period to restore the sap 
they have received. Are we not, ourselves, 
branches torn from the parent stem, without roots 
in the past—without heirs for the future?’ We 
cling to nothing, nothing clings to us; we live 
by ourselves, and for ourselves alone—wretched 
life, of which we carry the burden! ‘Tell me— 
tell me, my friends, in your hours of weariness 
and disgust, have you never dreamt of a calm, of 
an honest home! ‘Tell me, brothers, if in the de- 
lirium of your stormy life, you never turned to- 
wards holy pleasures, and more rea] enjoyments? 
Do you not remember, Christophe, and you also 
Jerome, the time when our young brother filled 
our hearts with gladness, by the tenderness of his 
joyous youth? He was more our child than our 
brother. Recall to your mind the cheerfulness 
which he lent to all around him. Hear ye not 
still the fresh laughter of his merry voice? See 
ye not his smiling lips and caressing arms? In 
the evening, what delight we took in hushing him 
to sleep on our knees! How we disputed his 
caresses, and his fair head to kiss. How happy 
would Jean have been to take him in his arms, 
and feel his rosy fingers pulling his long mus- 
tachios.”” 

** What is the good of awakening such remem- 
brances?”? said Christophe; ‘* Hubert is dead ; 
the sea robbed him from us, never to restore 
him.” 

**God could restore him, brothers,’ said Jo- 
seph energetically. ‘‘ True it is, that we have 
too many reasons to fear that he is dead—but 
does not Jean still hope some joyful day may re- 
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** Would to Heaven such happiness was in 
store fur me !’’ uttered Jean, no longer capable of 
restraining his tears. 

‘* Many a time,’’ continued Joseph, “ nk I 
seen in my dreams a woman—angelic creature ! 
—seated at our fireside, and receiving from him 
who had chosen her, the sweet name of wife. 
The three others, affectionate and respectful, called 
her their sister. She entered, calm and serious, 
bestowing upon us all the sweets of domestic hap- 
piness. She had, at the same time, that prudence 
which directs, that goodness which encourages, 
that reason which convinces, that amenity which 
persuades—her presence alone embellished our 
dwelling—her voice appeased our passions, re- 
called exiled order, and tightened the bonds of 
our sympathies. Enchanting dream! in which 
young children gathered round the hearth, and 
our mother—heavenly angel !—blessed the ter- 
restrial angel who had brought upon us such fe- 
licity !”’ 

Then Joseph went on depicting, under their 
poetic and actual light, all the salutary influences 
which the presence of a wife should exert at the 
Coat D'Or. He employed all the persuasion 
Heaven had given him, to prove to his brothers 
how necessary it was that one of them should 
marry; either Jean, Christophe, or Jerome, for 
Joseph tacitly left himself out of the question. 
More chaste than his chaste prototype of patriar- 
chal times, he had never gazed upon any female, 
save his mother; his learning, his piety, his ex- 
treme youth, his delicate health, and his bashful 
and retiring character, dispensed him so naturally 
from entering the lists -he had opened to his 
brothers, that it never came into his mind to ex- 
plain or defend himself on that point. The argu- 
ments of Joseph unrolled before the three brothers 
a series of ideas which they had never dreamt of 
hitherto. Jerome and Christophe were, by na- 
ture, so little inclined towards marrying, that they 
never gave themselves the trouble of thinking of 
it. From astonishment they passed to reflection ; 
the poetical arguments, by the aid of which Joseph 
had developed his proposition, had but slightly 
moved these men ; but the perspective of real and 
positive good had seized upon them from the first. 
To speak candidly, they were weary and not a 
little ashamed of their course of life ; they recip- 
rocally accused each other, and asked no better 
than to change it; so that the lecture of their 
youngest brother awoke in them more sympathies 
than might have been reasonably expected. Chris- 
tophe and Jerome imagined that the presence of a 
woman in the house would, in some measure, 
restrain Jean; and Jean, for his part, knew by 
experience that a wife would bridle the excesses 
of Jerome and Christophe. Joseph, who had 
reckoned on warm opposition, saw, with no little 
surprise, how favorably the proposition was re- 
ceived by his brothers. 

The corporal was the first who broke silence. 
** Joseph is right,’’ said he; ‘no doubt, if one 
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mind the housekeeping, things would not go on 
so badly; our servants have converted the Coat 
D'Or into a nest of thieves—we are plundered as 
on the highway.” 

‘* Besides,’’ added Jerome, ‘‘ don’t forget, that 
when we become old and sickly, we will be 
mighty glad to find by our bedside a little woman 
nursing us, and making ¢ésanne for us.” 

** And then would n't it be nice,’’ said Chris- 
tophe, ‘‘ to see a woman tripping about the house 
like a mouse? Afterwards come the young ones, 
and as Joseph says, they always amuse and enliven 
a home.” 

** None know that better than I do,” said 
Jean, ‘* but the strongest argument is, if no heir 
spring up, at the death of the last survivor, our 
fortune falls to the state.’’ 

“That is true,’ exclaimed together Chris- 
tophe and Jerome, astounded. 

** Decidedly,”’ returned Jean, ‘‘ that Joseph has 
had a first-rate idea. After all, believe me, a 
female in the house is always good for something 
—she goes to and fro, and attends to everything.” 

‘** She mends the linen,’’ said Christophe. 

** And she gives heirs,”’ said Jerome, rubbing 
his hands. 

**Tt’s all settled,’’ exclaimed the corporal. 

‘* Ay, settled,’’ replied the two sailors. 

Jean rose in a solemn manner, and addressing 
himself to Joseph, who trembled in silence, and 
feared only that the three brothers would all wish 
to marry : 

“Tt ’s all arranged,’’ said he to the latter ; 
** you must be married in a month !”’ 

** 1 give my consent,’’ said Christophe. 

** And I my blessing,” said Jerome. 

On hearing this, poor Joseph became as pale as 
death ; he wished to explain, but as the evening 
was far advanced, the three brothers bluntly 
moved an adjournment, and retired each to his 
own chamber, leaving Joseph under the thunder- 
bolt which he himself had drawn upon his head. 

From that day the three Legoffs did not give 
him a moment’s peace ; and vainly did he urge 
his tastes, his habits, his retiring nature, his vows 
of chastity, and the weakness of his constitution. 
Christophe, Jerome, and Jean, showed themselves 
merciless. After having pressed and harassed 
him unceasingly, they appealed to his better na- 
ture; they hinted that he held their salvation in 
his hands, and that henceforth he would have to 
answer for it before God and man. They at last 
had recourse to his vanity; for like the invisible 
fluid which heats the world, and is everywhere 
present, from ice to flint, vanity insinuates itself 
into hearts apparently the least accessible to it. 
They pointed out to him that by education, as 
much as by manner, he was the only one of the 
family who could aspire to a marriage with hon- 
orable aim, suited to their condition. Driven to 
extremities, Joseph consulted the curate of Big- 
nic, who read to him private lectures, and en- 
joined him, in God's name, to sacrifice himself 
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seph no longer hesitated. In order to save them, 
he plunged, a new Curtius, into the abyss of 
marriage, which he had imprudently opened at 
his own feet. 

There wag in the environs of Bignic a Madem- 
oiselle Maxime Rosancoét, living on the produce 
of her farm, where she dwelt isolated and alone, 
without parents or friends. She was an austere 
and pious woman, in her thirty-second year; she 
possessed some money, and had formerly some 
pretensions to beauty. It is not now uncommon 
to find in Britanny, well-born females, who retire 
on their own farms, and prefer to die old maids 
rather than misally their heart and mind. Mad- 
emoiselle Maxime went every Sunday to hear 
mass at Bignic. Of course Joseph had at last 
remarked her; she was the only woman he had 
ever remarked during his whole life, and besides 
she had so good a fame for piety and charity, that 
when the choice of a wife came upon the fapis, 
Mademoiselle Rosancoét naturally presented her- 
self to the mind of our hero. It had been agreed 
at the Coat D’Or that the victim should be left the 
full and free choice of the instrument of his tor- 
tures. Joseph having mentioned Mademoiselle 
Rosancoét, they all four went to ask her in mar- 
riage. Jean was the spokesman ; but seeing that 
he became confused in his speech, Jerome inter- 
rupted him, and simply related the object of their 
visit, whilst Joseph, red as a poppy, knew not to 
which saint to recommend himself. Jerome 
spoke like a true sailor. Mademoiselle Rosan- 
coét mingled with her religious ideas those of 
generosity and self-denial. She had heard of the 
Legoffs in general, but in particular of Joseph. 
The strangeness of the proposal did not startle 
her; but it is also right to say that the curate of 
Bignic had already seen to that matter, and, a few 
days before, had a long conversation on the subject 
with the most pious and docile of his flock. In 
short, Mademoiselle Rosancoét having listened to 
Jerome, gave her hand to Joseph, and consented to 
quit her farm and go live at the Coat D'Or. A 
day was fixed on the spot for the signing of the 
conirat,* and Joseph, when retiring, dared to kiss 
the finger-ends of his betrothed. On the way 
home Jean lavished on Joseph encouragement and 
consolation. 

** How do you like her ?’’ said Jerome to Chris- 
tophe. 

** And you ?’’ asked Christophe of Jerome. 

** Anything but young, sacre bleu !”’ 

** Anything but handsome, mille tonnerres.”’ 

** It’s a disabled old frigate,’’ said the one. 

** An old brig stranded on the shores of eter- 
nity,”’ said the other. 

** Our friend has made a nice choice.” 


* The signature du contrat is a formality used in 
France when a match is agreed upon; previous to the 
marriage the family of the bride collect at their own 
house the nearest relations and most intimate friends of 
both parties, when the notaries of both families present 
the marriage settlements to be signed by the contracting 
parties and nearest relations. This ceremony usually 
takes place with great pomp. 
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**Que le diable temporte!’’ exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, ‘‘ 1°d swear this old damsel will be a curse 
in the house.”’ 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the Coat D’ Or ; 
they occupied themselves at once in arranging 
everything in a manner worthy to receive the 
future queen of the castle. The walls were white- 
washed, the windows were glazed, and the floors 
underwent repairs ; the tip-top tailor and the most 
fashionable jeweller of St. Brieue were called in ; 
the wedding clothes were ordered; and Joseph 
selected for his bride a magnificent set of real 
pearls. He endeavored to look sprightly; he 
neglected his violoncello and his books ; the nearer 
the fatal hour approached the more young Legoff 
beeame melancholy and sad, and he even neglected 
his devotions to wander alone along the sands, his 
brows bent, and his eyes wet with tears. Meanwhile 
the day of the signature of the contract arrived. 
Early in the morning, Jean, Christophe, and Je- 
rome were on foot; each of them had put on his 
black dress-coat, and their necks were confined in 
the starch of a white cravat; all three wore a 
sneering and rather sarcastic mien. 

When it was time to go to Mademoiselle Ro- 
sancoet's farm, they called Joseph, who had not as 
yet made his appearance ; but Joseph answered 
not. They looked for him—no Joseph! Must 
it be related? At the decisive moment his cour- 
age failed, and his strength betrayed him: he 
took flight in the morning, leaving in his stead a 
few lines, informing his brothers that he had not 
sufficient energy to complete the sacrifice. He 
besought them to pardon him, and promised never 
again to appear before them. At this news the 
soldier and the two sailors looked at each other 
with consternation ; they burst into fits of anger 
and rage.. To speak the truth, the occurrence 
was most embarrassing ; the troth was plighted ; 
for more than a month this marriage had been the 
chief topie of conversation throughout the surround- 
ing country. The great object was to save the 
honor of the Legoffs and not to injure the repu- 
tation of a Rosancoét. But what to do, and how 
to do it’—none of them could suggest. 

** 1 know but one way,”’ cried Jean, shaking his 
head. 

** Which ?’’ demanded together the other two. 

**°T is that one of you,’’ replied Jean, ‘ do 
take the place of Joseph, and marry the damsel. 
After all, he who submits is not so much to be 
pitied ; she is rather a fine specimen of a woman.”’ 

** Since she pleases you, why don’t you take 
her ?’’ said Christophe. 

** Why not Jerome ?’’ answered Jean. 

** Why not Christophe ?’’ replied Jerome. 

“Why not Jean?’ again exclaimed Chris- 
tophe. 

Every one of them found an excuse. Jean 
pleaded his former marriage; Jerome a sabre- 
cut; Christophe a gun-shot wound. Thus, for 
nearly an hour, they tossed the poor woman from 
one to the other, like a ball or shuttlecock ; nor 
was the exercise unaccompanied with curses 
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against Joseph. Meanwhile, time flew; Made- 
moiselle was waiting. 

** Well,”’ exclaimed Jean, ‘‘ let chance decide.”’ 

No sooner said than done: each wrote his 
name on a slip of paper, which*he rolled between 
his fingers, then threw it into Christophe’s cap ; 
the operation finished, the three brothers crossed 
their right hands over the fatal urn, and each 
bound himself by oath to submit without murmur 
to the decree of destiny. Jerome, having slipped 
his fingers into the cap, which Jean held half 
shut, drew, not without hesitation, a ball of paper, 
which he tremblingly unrolled : a cold perspiration 
bedewed his face, nor were Jean and Christophe 
much at ease; but when on a sudden they heard 
Jerome roar like a tiger, they burst out laughing. 
They sang and danced like two cannibals, round 
the victim whom fate had placed at the disposal of 
their tender mercies. Jerome entertained the secret 
hope that Mademoiselle Rosancoét would not con- 
sent to a substitution of persons; but matters 
turned out differently. The rigid old maid was 
as jealous of her reputation as the Legoffs of their 
honor ; she preferred accepting the hand of Jerome 
to being exposed to the ridicule and gossip of the 
neighborhood. The contrat was signed, the banns 
were published, and, soon after, Jerome Legoff 
and Mademoiselle Maxime Rosancoét exchanged 
wedding rings at the foot of the altar. Joseph 
alone was wanting at the ceremony ; the fugitive 
had not as yet reappeared. 

The day following this great event, between 
seven and eight o’clock in the morning, the hus- 
band was walking alone on the coast, looking 
gloomy and preoccupied ; he thought that if Joseph 
ever crossed his path, he would cut off both his 
ears. It was only at the end of two months that 
Joseph dared to return to the Coat D'Or. During 
that time, spent as an exile in the surrounding 
villages, Joseph had become careworn. On be- 
holding him so pale, thin, and delicate, Jerome 
consented to spare him, but declared before his 
wife that he never could forgive him. 

Unfortunately this marriage did not bring the 
happy results which they expected. Madame Je- 
rome possessed none of those qualities which make 
the charm of a home; she realized neither the 
poetic dreams of Joseph, nor the expectations of 
the three others. She reformed the house, but 
made it no happier. Jean said that nothing was 
changed, save that there was an owl more in 
the dwelling. Serious, austere, stiff, and even a 
little peevish, like most of those women whose 
youth has passed in devotion and celibacy, she 
managed her household affairs with a strictness 
to which her husband fell the first victim. She 
proscribed the pipe, and kept the key of the cellar. 
The consequence of this was, that Jean, Chris- 
tophe, and even Jerome, deserted by degrees the 
Coat D’Or, and went to Bignic, to drink and 
smoke at ease. At first they were cautious enough 
to return home without betraying the manner in 
which they had spent their day ; but they soon 
forgot themselves, and it so happened that one 
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evening Jerome presented himself before his wife 
in a deplorable state. Madame Legoff complained 
bitterly, and asked if it were thus he kept the 
promises he made when she consented to leave her 
retreat and settle at the Coat D’Or. Jn spite of 
all she said, Christophe and Jean did not the less 
persist in their former habits; but Jerome, trou- 
bled by the remonstrance of his wife, still less than 
by the reproaches of his own conscience, resolutely 
devoted himself to the practice of domestic virtues : 
he at once renounced tobacco and wine, and was 
seen assiduously accompanying Madame Legoff to 
church, As a consequence, he became at the end 
of a few months the prey of a deep melancholy, 
which soon brought upon him an attack of con- 
sumption. He lost his appetite, and became, in a 
short time, thin and dry as a red herring: he 
spent his entire day seated by the fire in a care- 
worn attitude, and no one was able to get a word, 
or even a look, from him. The presence of Joseph 
alone awoke him from his lethargy. Jerome had 
taken such an aversion to him, that he could not 
see him enter the room without becoming greatly 
irritated; and to such a degree did he carry his 
dislike that Joseph was obliged to appear no more 
before him. 

Things were thus, when they heard at the Coat 
D'Or, that an officer of the English navy had, at 
St. Brieuc, dared to make insulting remarks on 
the origin of the Legoffs’ fortune. Christophe 
took no time to consider ; he hurried to St. Brieue, 
insulted the English officer, and appointed a place 
of meeting. At this news, Jerome aroused him- 
self; a disgust of life inspired him with a desper- 
ate resolution ;—without uttering a word, he 
forestalled Christophe by twenty-four hours, and, 
assisted by two seconds, winged the Englishman, 
who returned compliment for compliment, both 
falling mortally wounded. Jerome was carried 
home on a litter, almost lifeless. Just before 
breathing his last he opened his eyes and ex- 
claimed : ‘* I got married instead of Joseph, and i 
got killed for Christophe.’’ 

His wife and brothers wept by his side. After 
a short silence he held out his right hand to Chris- 
tophe, and said, in a faint voice, ‘I thank you.” 

Then, stretching his left hand to Joseph, uttered 
—‘‘] forgive you.” 

Thus he died. They persuaded Madame Le- 
goff that her husband, in the perturbation of his 
last moments, had addressed to Joseph what he in- 
tended for Christophe. 

Madame Jerome soon followed her husband to 
the grave. She died in giving birth to a daugh- 
ter, whom she solemnly confided to the care of 
Joseph and his two brothers. At her last breath, 
she expended on the head of her child, and on Jo- 
seph, all the treasures of that tenderness she had 
hitherto so carefully repressed. 

There are hearts which reveal themselves only 
at the last moment, like those Persian vases which, 
alone in breaking, shed around the perfumes they 
contain. She bathed her infant with tears, and 
covered her with kisses; she invoked on her little 
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head the protection of the three brothers; her 
words were grave and solemn. About to wing 
its flight, her sou] cast a last beam over that 
pale countenance, from which life was departing. 
When she had breathed her last, Joseph took the 
child in his arms and presented her to Christophe, 
who promised to watch over her, and to Jean, who 
swore to bestow upon her that fatherly affection 
with which he once cared for his Louis. A few 
days after, the dear orphan was christened at Big- 
nic. Jean, as godfather, gave her the name of 
his patron; but Christophe, at the same time, 
wished her to bear the name of the brig on which 
the Legoffs had made their fortune ; she was ac- 
cordingly baptized Jeanne Vaillance. 

From that time the Coat D'Or presented a 
strange and touching spectacle ; what neither the 
prayers of Joseph, the marriage of Jerome, nor 
the remonstrances of his wife could achieve, a 
white and rosy little infant did by enchantment. 
On the verge of the two graves which had opened 
before their eyes, Jean and Christophe had already 
felt their bad passions tottering, and finally dying 
away by the side of a cradle. 

They abandoned themselves, without an effort, 
to all the playfulness of love—they emulated, in 
tenderness, the care of Joseph ; and it was touch- 
ing, indeed, to behold the three men leaning over 
the little dove’s nest, watching its first warbling, 
and the first fluttering of the dear bird. The in- 
fant grew, and, with her, the affection of the 
brothers. She was a fine child, lively, petulant, 
and healthy. She sprung up, in the open air, in 
the bosom of a wild and rugged nature. The sun- 
beam and the sea-wind darkened the fairness of 
her complexion ; her form became slender, her 
limbs nimble ; she became svelte, but hardy as the 
stem of a palm-tree. Jeanne was endowed with 
an intimate superiority, an instinctive elegance. 
She not only avoided assuming anything of the 
manners of her uncle the sailor, or her uncle the 
soldier, but, on the contrary, it was she who 
adorned them with a reflection of her own grace. 
By the contact of this amiable creature, their man- 
ners softened, their habits lost some of their vul- 
garity, and their language its coarseness. 

She was, at first, to them a loved and precious 
plaything ; but insensibly a sentiment of :cspect 
and deference mingled with the expression of their 
tenderness. It was most strange to see that ten- 
derness at once creating in them that ‘‘ sense 
of fortune” hitherto unknown to them. They 
changed nothing of their simple habits; but, for 

their niece, they indulged in all the whims of 
luxury and comfort. They wrapt the child in 
swaddling clothes that might shame the daughter 
ofaking. The better to decorate her apartment, 
they exhausted themselves with foolish inventions 
and extravagant expenses. Paris sent its furni- 
ture, of a taste the most recherché, and also its 
richest stuffs. Nothing appeared too handsome 





arrived in bales at the Coat D'Or. However, dis- 
cernment and &@ propos did not always guide their 
prodigalities ; Joseph endeavored to correct those 
eccentricities, and gnoreover Jeanne preferred, to 
the gaudy attires which they heaped upon her, the 
muslin dress in which she rambled along the coast, 
with the spray of flowery heaths wreathed in her 
hair. 

At fifteen, Jeanne was the pride of the Coat 
D'Or. Joseph was her master in everything. He 
adorned her mind with as much care as Christophe 
and Jean decked her budding beauty. He had 
taught her what he knew of painting and music ; 
they read together the poets, and, during fine days 
studied, in the fields, the history of insects and 
flowers. During the winter evenings, the young 
girl would sit at her piano, and Joseph take his 
violoncello, then both would execute little concerts, 
whilst the two brothers, at the corner of the fire- 
place, would listen with all the ecstasy of which 
their coarse nature was susceptible. Jeanne 
played without much talent, and sang without 
much method, but had a clear voice, a pure taste,” 
and unaffected sentiment. She thus had, in all 
her movements, an unspeakable charm, to which 
they submitted like slaves, lovers of their chains. 
Joseph’s affection was more serious and deliberate. 
Jeanne, in the fullest acceptation of the word, was 
a spoiled child, whimsical, self-willed, and change- 
ful as the wave; she had all the ecaprices of a 
queen of fifteen years. Joseph lectured her by 
times, but there was in the bottom of his heart an 
adoration which may be compared with that of the 
angels at the Virgin’s feet. That tender and po- 
etical soul had, at length, met a sister to its own 
likeness—the dove was no longer alone in its nest, 
it had found its mate. 

As to the affection of the soldier and the sailor, 
it became real idolatry. Child—they loved her 
dearly ; but when they saw under their roof, at 
their fireside, a young girl, as amiable, as hand- 
some, elegant, and graceful, living familiarly their 
life ; sweet, caressing, and fluttering around them, 
repaying the kindness of their care, then were 
these two men out of their senses; their love, ex- 
alted by their pride, knew no bounds nor measure. 
However, they loved her, above all, because her 
gentle hand had drawn them from the abyss of 
shameful passions. They delighted in finding 
mysterious affinities between this child and the old 
brig, whose name she bore. One had been the 
foundation of their fortune, the other, so to speak, 
of their honor; often it seemed that bearing the 
name of the old privateer, she ennobled and puri- 
fied the source of their riches. This love, at 
length, assumed all the characters of passion, and 
its rivalities filled the Coat D'Or with charming 
emulation. Jean and Christophe were jealous of 
Joseph, and, at the same time, jealous of each 
other. The old hatred of the flag and colors was 
revived ; but the young girl had the tact to give 
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general—a secret struggle, nevertheless, existed 
between them. Each was constantly on the watch 
to surprise the fancies of Jeanne ; they questioned 
her privately, and used a tho@sand stratagems to 
surpass each other in munificence. For instance, 
the following event occurred on the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Jeanne’s birth. For several months 
previous, Christophe and Jean had consulted to 
know what present they could make their niece on 
that important day. 

**All well considered,” said Jean, “I'll give 
nothing whatever to Jeanne; her last birthday 
ruined me; moreover, she wants nothing. I'll 
wait till next year.” 

‘If such be the case,’’ exclaimed Christophe, 
**T"ll follow your example, brother Jean. Vail- 
lance has enough of jewels and nick-nacks to 
dress all the women of St. Brieuc; her last new- 
year’s gifts emptied my purse. Like you, I'll 
wait till next year.”’ 

“It’s far better,’’ added Jean. 

** We have been extravagant enough,”’ replied 
Christophe. 

“* Very well, it’s agreed,”’ said Jean; “* we ll 
give nothing to the child, for her fifteenth anniver- 
sary.” 

* It’s all settled,’’ concluded Christophe. 

The great day having arrived, Jeanne, who had 
reckoned on handsome presents, was not a little 
astonished to see her uncles come and kiss her, 
empty-handed ; Joseph alone offered a bouquet of 
flowers, the first gift of spring. Meanwhile Chris- 
tophe laughed in his sleeve, and Jean had: an air 
of cunning satisfaction. On the stroke of twelve, 
a cart, drawn by a horse, and bearing a large 
case, stopped before the door of the castle; the 
case was carried into the house, and whilst it was 
being opened, the young girl lingered about it, 
wondering what marvel the monster of deal should 
bring forth; Christophe and Jean rubbed their 
hands and looked at each other stealthily. At 
last the boards give way, the hay is plucked out, 
the canvass alone stil] veils the mysterious treasure. 
Jeanne is pale, motionless; anxiety and curiosity 
agitate her young heart. Jean and Christophe 
regard her with complaisance. Soon the canvass is 
ripped open with a scissors, the last veil falls, the 
young girl clasps her hands, and Christophe and 
Jean triumph, each on his side. 

It was a handsome ebony piano, inlaid with 
brass, of exquisite workmanship, good taste, and 
of the greatest richness. Jeanne, who until that 
day had nothing but a miserable harpsichord, asked 
which of her uncles she was to thank for such an 
agreeable surprise. At this question each of them 
assumed the air of a retiring conqueror. 

**Tt is a trifle,” said Jean. 

“It’s hardly anything,” said Christophe. 

“It’s not worth speaking of,” added the first. 

“Tt is not worth a ‘thank you,’’’ added the 
second. 

‘**TIn fine, which of you is the guilty one?’’ ex- 
claimed Jeanne, smiling ; ‘‘ for the least I can do 
is to kiss him.” 





** Since you wish,”’ said Christophe. 

** Since you insist upon it,’’ said Jean. 

“Well, it is I,’’ exclaimed they, together, 
opening their arms to Vaillance. At this double 
ery, they turned hastily towards each other. 

** Methinks,”’ said Christophe, ‘‘ that brother 
Jean is joking.” 

“I believe,” replied Jean, ** that brother Chris- 
tophe is in a jesting mood.” 

‘1 am not jesting at all,” said Christophe. 

“And I,”’ said Jean, *‘ have no wish to laugh.” 

The truth is, that neither of them had a wish 
to laugh; Christophe’s eyes sparkled with rage, 
and the red hair of the soldier's mustachios seemed 
so many needles, ready to prick the face of the 
irritated sailor. 

** Uncles, explain yourselves,’’ said the young 
girl, to whom this scene was an enigma. 

‘**T maintain,”’ exclaimed Christophe, ‘ that it 
is I, Christophe Legoff, ex-lieutenant of the brig 
La Vaillance, who gave to my niece this very 
piano.”’ 

**And I affirm,”’ exclaimed Jean, *‘ that it is I, 
Jean Legoff, ex-officer of Ja Grande Armée, who 
offer this same ebony piano to my niece.”’ 

** What-—mille diables !’’ exclaimed Christophe ; 
‘**a piano which cost me a thousand crowns.” 

‘*A thousand crowns, which I have positively 
paid,” cried Jean. 

‘*T have the receipt for it,’’ said Christophe. 

‘*The receipt! I have it in my pocket,” ex- 
claimed Jean, drawing out a letter, which he 
opened, and placed before the eyes of the sailor, 
whilst the latter unfolded a paper, which he pre- 
sented to the face of the soldier. 

Fortunately, a second van had just stopped be- 
fore the castle, and the servants brought into the 
parlor a second case, perfectly similar to the first. 
All was at once explained ; Christophe and Jean, 
unknown to each other, had had the same idea, 
and on the same day, at the same hour, two pi- 
anos, directed to Jeanne, had arrived at St. Brieuc 
by two different carriers. 

“Ah! traitor,”’ said Christophe, walking up to 
Jean, ‘* you said you would give nothing, that you 
would wait till next year.’ 

‘*And you, master cheat, you pretended that 
your purse was empty.”’ 

** Good cat, good rat.” 

** To a pirate, a pirate and a half.’ 

But what were they to do with two pianos, one 
ebony, the other rosewood, both equally rich and 
handsome? Christophe praised this, and Jean 
exalted that; between both, Jeanne hesitated a 
long time. If a question of life and death had 
been in suspense for Jean or Christophe, their 
agony could not have been greater; to content— 
at the same time, her uncle the admiral, and her 
uncle the general—the young girl decided that the 
ebony piano shouid be placed in the drawing-room, 
and the rosewood one in her chamber. 

Thus time flew ; none of the signs of passion 
were wanted in the love of these men for that child ; 
that love had unconsciously become, even in the 
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heart of Joseph, a feeling of complete egotism. 
Never had it entered their minds, that the young 
girl could have any other duty to fulfil, than that 
of being the comfort of their life. They had the 
simplicity to believe that this flower of grace and 
beauty had bloomed but to perfume their home ; and 
such was their blind confidence, that they never had 
dreamed they might lose this treasure. Jeanne, on 
her part, appeared not to imagine that there could 
be, under heaven, more amiable beings than her 
uncles, and a more charming life than that they led 
at the Coat D'Or. Bignie was to her the centre 
of the world ; her dreams never went beyond the dis- 
tance a horse might journey in half aday. Never 
had she turned to the horizon an ardent and inquir- 
ing eye; never had she heard in her young heart 
that vague murmuring which we hear at the morn- 
ing of life; like the mysterious rustling that per- 
vades the wood at the break of dawn. The activity 
of an almost warlike education had preserved her 
hitherto from that strange malady, called reverie, 
which troubles else careless youth ; her imagination 
slumbered as yet. It was an imprudence of Jean 
and Christophe which caused it to awake. It has 
been already said, that Christophe and Jean were 
less jealous of each other, than they were of Joseph ; 
whatever the young girl could do to conceal the 
preference of her heart, and whatever they could do 
to win it, they well understood that Joseph was 
preferred, and had no illusion thereupon, though it 
was for them a source of continual surprise. 

** It is indeed hard,” said they, betimes. ‘‘ Jo- 
seph has never given her anything but flowers, and 
we have ruined ourselves for her. He does not 
hesitate to lecture, nay, even to blame her; he is a 
simpleton, who never saw any fire but that in the 
chimney, and who shall die a coward’s death. We 
shall die, you and I, like true heroes; yet, it is that 
knave who is loved and preferred.”’ 

** He is a learned man,” added Christophe, shak- 
ing his head, ‘* he has given Jeanne a taste for read- 
ing ; the child loves books, and he lends them to 
her.”’ 

‘*If Jeanne love books,”’ said the soldier, fatally 
inspired, ‘* we ll give her some, a little cleaner and 
better bound than the dirty old ones of Joseph.” 

Accordingly they wrote next day to Paris, and, 
in about a week, Jeanne, returning one day from a 
walk along the coast, found in her room a library 
full of books splendidly bound. It was, alas! Pan- 
dora’s box ; nothing could be more moral than this 
selection, save that the choice of poets and novel- 
ists glittered in the first rank, and that the contem- 
porary literature forming the major portion, they 
were, for the most part, the best intentioned poison- 
ers in the world. Jeanne and Jeseph, for even he 
could not resist the temptation, drank deeply of 
these enervating waters, and thus both lost the 
original serenity of their souls. 

Though Joseph had long since left behind the 
sweet fears of youth, his heart was as young as that 
of his niece. Innocence and purity had preserved, 
in their earliest bud, the flowers of his life’s spring ; 
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the same influence had hastened the blossoming of 
the one, and caused the tardy blooming of the other. 

To the reading of these strange poems, unlike all 
they had hitherto read, they applied themselves 
with a feverish ardor; they sat beside each other, 
in the daytime, on the fine and golden sand of the 
lonely creek, and, at evening, by the light of the 
lamp; such exciting oceupation disturbed Joseph’s 
mind. What passed within his secret heart, God 
alone knew. As to Jeanne, she became, all ona 
sudden, restless, dreamy, agitated, changing by 
turns from an extravagant gayety to a deep melan- 
choly ; never being able to account for her joy or 
sadness. She soon asked herself if the universe 
ended at the horizon, if Bignie were the capital of 
the world, and if her whole life were to glide away 
under the smoky roof of the old castle. Vainly did 
her uncles endeavor to change the current of her 
thoughts—vainly did they redouble for her those 
tendernesses and cares—she felt annoyed, even 
angry, at their cares and tenderness. Joseph was 
long a silent spectator of the first emotions of her 
heart, and the awaking of dormant feelings; long 
was he alone in the secret of that soul which, as 
yet, did not know itself. However, enlightened by 
their egotism, rather than guided by the delicacy of 
their perceptions, Jean and Christophe began, in 
their turn, to have some slight notion of what caused 
the troubles of their niece. Joseph saw them, but 
under their poetic and beautiful light ; of a nature 
less elevated and hardly imaginative, Christophe and 
Jean had been struck only by the external symp- 
toms of Jeanne’s perturbation. ‘The misers under- 
stood, at last, that the treasure they had concealed 
in their dwelling might, one day or other, be stolen 
from them. It was evident that the bird they had 
caged, had grown, had wings, and at the first song 
of some bird of passage, calling it into the free air, 
would fly away through the bars of its gilded prison. 
In a word, to use a language more in accordance 
with the ideas of the two uncles, they discovered 
that the girl was then sixteen, and that, unavoida- 
bly, a day should come, when they must think of 
marrying her. Nor could they hide from them- 
selves, that to marry Jeanne was to lose her. They 
did each other justice. Jean said to himself, that 
the man whom Jeanne would choose, could never 
bring himself to live with so coarse a being as the 
pirate ; and Christophe thought that the husband 
of their niece would never be content to live with a 
person so badly educated as the corporal. How- 
ever, they both agreed that the Coat D’Or was any- 
thing but a delightful place, and that two doves 
would soon be tired of cooing in such a nest. Fi- 
nally, their extravagant affection revolted at the 
notion of Jeanne, their love, joy, and pride, ceasing 
to be their own child, and belonging to a man, who 
would dare to call her his wife, in the teeth of Jean 
and to the very beard of Christophe. 

Matters stood thus, when, on a stormy evening, 
the sound of the signal gun was heard above the 


raging sea. 
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From the Examiner, of 11 August. 


PRINCIPLES AT ISSUE IN THE CONTINENTAL 
STRUGGLE. 


Iv must be evident to those who take more than a 
superficial view of what is passing in Europe, that 
the struggle going on in most parts of the con- 
tinent is one not of individuals, nor even of national- 
ities, but of principles. The people on the one 
hand claim the right of self-government, and the 
present possessors of power are determined to re- 
sist this claim to the uttermost. Concessions are 
indeed made, but they are either retracted at the 
first opportunity or allowed to remain barren of 
practical results; and military force, foreign as 
well as native, is relied upon to silence oppo- 
sition. 

Constitutional governments, or at least govern- 
ments in which a considerable portion of the people 
had an influential voice, subsisted almost every- 
where in Europe during the middle ages; but the 
institution of standing armies enabled the monarch 
to crush the power of the nobles, and the policy 
which, under pretext of promoting the welfare 
of the masses, seized every favorable opportunity 
not of giving rights to those who did not possess 
them, but of taking them away from those who did, 
worked to the same end. Arbitrary power was 
thus left uncontrolled by those classes which might 
have been formidable to it; while the bulk of the 
people, from their ignorance and want of union, 
were not immediately dangerous. 

Self-government being thus suppressed, the 
machinery of administration had to be solely con- 
fided to the hands of salaried instruments of the 
central power. An aristocracy was replaced by a 
bureaucracy. And as, under such a system, all 
free action on the part of the people was checked, 
every institution, provincial, parochial, we had al- 
most said domestic, was brought under the sphere 
of the central administration. The ancient aris- 
tocracy either vegetated sullenly in the country, 
or accepted offices at court or commissions in the 
army, and were thus absorbed without distinction 
in the system of centralization. Where this was 
rigorously carried out, the noble, and great landed 
proprietor became a cipher in comparison with 
the government official. It was only in propor- 
tion as the spirit of this system was in some 
measure deviated from, by allowing a kind of in- 
direet and underhand influence to the aristocracy, 
that a precarious support was gained fur the gov- 
ernment. 

Otherwise the system had no support whatever 
in the nations. And as soon as the masses be- 
came sensible of the material deprivations brought 
upon them by the enormous expenses of the cen- 
tralizing system, and by the financial disorder 
which is the sure concomitant of irresponsible 
governinent, they (as might be expected) attempted 
to throw off the nightmare which oppressed their 
energies, and demanded self-government as the 
natural right of man. 

But in so doing, in attempting to commence a 
political existence de novo, it was equally natural 
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that they should fall into the most fatal errors. 
With the chartered rights all the babits and tra- 
ditions of self-government were gone; and those 
classes which from position and education were 
qualified, however imperfectly, to reconstruct the 
political edifice, had either given themselves up to 
an aimless epicureanism, or had sunk down to the 
station of dependents of the court. When, there- 
fore, a popular outbreak was successful, as in the 
first French Revolution, the system of government 
was left essentially unaltered, whatever changes 
were made in the outward form. For an arbitrary 
monarch, an equally arbitrary sovereign people 
was substituted, to be succeeded somewhat later 
by an arbitrary military suler. The system of 
centralization remained as before; and it was of 
little moment to the welfare of the people whether 
the préfets and other employés owed their appoint- 
ment to one set of intrigues or another—whether 
the central power of which they were the irre- 
sponsible delegates was the Grand Monargue or 
the Republic one and indivisible. Self-govern- 
ment existed as little in one case as the other. 

It is by pursuing a directly contrary course, by 
basing al] further progress upon rights already ex- 
isting, by allowing the greatest possible scope to 
individual free action, by a determined maintenance 
of the principle of self-government developed in 
various forms according to the requirements of 
different ages, that Great Britain has been enabled 
to attain at the present day a pitch of constitutional 
literty, as remote from anarchy, on the one hand, 
as from despotism on the other; and to enjoy, as 
its natural consequence, a degree of moral and 
material civilization, which renders her the admi- 
ration of those foreigners who have had due oppor- 
tunities of forming an opinion on the subject. 
Recent events have brought many hundreds to our 
shores from remote countries, who were previous- 
ly inclined to republicanism, or even tainted by 
communistic doctrines; but who have been con- 
verted, by what they have witnessed here, into 
supporters of constitutional monarchy. 

It must be observed that those few countries on 
the continent which have passed through the recent 
ordeal unscathed are precisely those in which pre- 
scriptive rights have never been wholly surren- 
dered, and which consequently, whatever abuses 
might exist, possessed the power of regeneration 
within themselves. Such are Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium. Hungary had already completed its 
internal reforms, with even less agitation and ex- 
citement than preceded our own reform bill when 
the Austrian court, panic-struck at such an exam- 
ple of moderate reform, commenced a series of 
secret intrigues, followed by acts of open aggres- 
sion, which, in their consequences, threaten not 
merely the existence of Hungary herself, not 
merely of Austria, but of all civilization, moral 
and material, in the Mast of Europe-—all hopes of 
peace and order, and the preservation of the bal- 
ance of power. 

Sweden,, Holland, Belgium, are but second-rate 
powers. It is to Great Britain that the eyes of 
Europe are turned in this crisis. Under the 


FRANCE—CANADA. 


guidance of a liberal ministry she ‘‘ counts for 
something in the world ;’’ and never did she occu- 
py a higher position in the public mind of Europe. 
That she pursues the even tenor of her way, in 
this period of political and social convulsions, is a 
truth that forcibly impresses itself even upon gov- 
ernments incapable of appreciating the principles 
that have produced such a result. In such cir- 
cumstances, as Lord Palmerston observed, ‘ it is 
not fitting that a country occupying such a proud 
position as England, having such various and ex- 
tensive interests, should lock herself up and remain 
a mute and passive spectator of everything going 
on.’’ It is no less the interest than the bounden 
duty of England to further the same principles by 
which she herself has become great and prosper- 
ous, as far as she can do so by the legitimate 
exercise of moral influence. It is her interest, 
because ** the events which in their immediate con- 
sequences affect other countries, in their remote 
but certain consequences are sure'to come back 
with disastrous effect upon us.’’ It is her duty, 
on the principles of Christianity and humanity, | 
not to deny the benefit of our experience to fellow 
nations who are now struggling to obtain those | 
blessings which we already enjoy. It is imper- 





ative on us, in the words of Lord Palmerston, to 
** state our opinion, founded on the experience of 
this country—an experience which might have 
been and which ought to be an example to other 
less fortunate nations.” 

In this point of view an expression of opinion 


on the Hungarian contest becomes of the utmost 
importance, not merely as regards Hungary itself, 
but as regards the progress of constitutional free- 
dom in Europe generally. The Hungarians are 
not wild theorists, but are struggling for constitu- | 
tional freedom by the same legal means, the same 
adherence to chartered rights, which characterizes 
our constitutional progress. If this great principle 
be put down, we see no alternative but repeated 
struggles between military despotism on the one | 
hand, and experimental demeccracy on the other ; 
either being equally destructive of all real liberty, | 
progress, and civilization. 

The opinion of England has been already ex- 
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finance ; and the sin of commission, the armed in- 
tervention in Rome. The hopeful sign afforded 
by the straightforward candor with which M. 
Passy confronted the difficulties of his department 
scarcely compensates for the hopeless state of af- 
fairs which his budget discloses. A growing de- 
ficit was increased by the revolution of 1848 ; 
which at the same time added to the expenditure 
and contracted the revenue ; and the augmented 
taxation had not made good that further loss. The 
deficit of 1849 is about 7,360,000/.; and the gross 
floating debt will be about 22,000,000/. on the Ist 
of January next! In that disastrous position, the 
expedients to which M. Passy resorts are more 
straightforward than effeetive ; he abolishes a de- 
lusive “ sinking-fund’’—thus getting rid of the 
fiction of accounts ; but inasmuch as it was a fic- 
tion, doing nought towards augmenting the real 
resources of the exchequer. He also proposes an 
issue of treasury bonds, a loan of 8,000,000/., and 
new taxes. ‘* Base is the slave that pays ;’? what 
will the republicans say to these unpleasant sug- 
gestions of a governinent already thought reaction- 
ary’ M. Passy is an honest financier ; but will 
France appreciate honest finance—or revolt * 

In the matter of the Roman intervention, M. 
de Tocqueville was less candid but equally un- 
pleasant. He held out small hope that France 
would be able to back out of her false position in 
Rome ; while he roundly avowed that she cannot 
go to war, the Assembly having decreed a reduc- 
tion of the army. A very numerous and vigor- 
ous party, who have before now acted as the 
French nation, seem bent upon going to war, and 
also upon not paying for it. The joint desire is 
grossly inconsistent ; but that matters not. The 
de facto rulers of France have stumbled into a 
policy the very worst that could be invented for 
such circumstances ; they have placed France in 
a position which may end in events that would 


}make her ridiculous unless she were to redeem 


her honor by again resorting to armed force ; and 
‘they have called upon the nation to pay up more 
“taxes before anything has been done to stimulate 
\its commerce and enrich its resources ; they are 
exposing the country to the imminent necessity 














pressed by the minister who has the best oppor-| for renewed exertions, at the very moment that 
tunities of knowing how much such an expression | they are attempting the innovation of bringing it 
of opinion is called for by the state of Europe. | sternly to account ; and all the while they are not 
This opinion is no Jess strongly shown by the in-| striving to help the overtasked nation by newly. 
fluential meetings on the Hungarian question in directing, stimulating, and replenishing its indus- 
the metropolis and various parts of the country. | trial ond sami resources. In such a policy, 
If it be rejected by any of the European gov ern- | spirited diplomacy assumes an aspect of reckless 
ments, the consequences will be upon their own | | unconcern for the welfare of the country, ana 
heads. Englaad will have done her duty in re-| poner finance becomes an exasperating insult. 
cording her emphatic protest against a policy | 
which is no less opposed to the doctrines of polit- | * Annexation,’ of Canada is passing into a 
ical expediency than a violation of the eternal and | | settled point with the citizens of the United 
immutable laws of justice and humanity. | States ; and the moot question is, whether it can 
eer be effected without the simultaneous annexation 
From the Spectator, of 11 Aug. | of Cuba? The southern states say not, and the 
FRANCE—CANADA. northern do not very seriously dispute the matter. 
Tue French government is suffering for its sins, For it is handled as if it were merely a question 


—the original sin of all French governments, bad) between the North and South of the American 
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Union, in which those remote old countries Eng- 
land and Spain have little voice. 

While the model republic has fixed the eye of 
covetousness on Cuba, our principal West Indian 
colonies exhibit a decidedly waning allegiance. 
Jamaica does so, and not the less because her hos- 
tile bearing becomes more measured and more 
specifically directed against the weak points in the 
Downing street policy. The Assembly has again 
declared its want of confidence in the disposition 
of the imperial government to do justice, and has 
been dissolved by the governor ; but it is expected 
that a new election will only increase the majority 
against the officials. No step is taken to retrieve 
the affection of the colonists. Even in this coun- 
try, politicians have coolly diseussed the proba- 
bility that Jamaica should become an English San 
Domingo ; as if the whites of the island would 
not most assuredly take refuge from such a fate 
in “‘annexation!’”? The parliamentary reform 
which Governor Barkly has originated in British 
Guiana, as a means of circumventing the opposi- 
tion in the Court of Policy, can do little to heal 
the breach between parent country and colony. 
Nor will Lord Grey’s offer to place Jamaica on 
the footing of Canada in affairs of government 
do much. As it has been administered in Can- 
ada, ‘* responsible government”’ has resulted chief- 
ly in shifting trouble from Downing street to the 
colony, and in enabling local parties to provoke 
disloyal exasperations. The experience of Can- 
ada affords little promise that responsible govern- 
ment in Jamaica would neutralize ‘‘ annexation.” 
It is the letter of responsible government rather 
than its spirit which has been realized under the 
auspices of Downing street. According to the 
official view, it means that the governor must 
plice himself in the hands of the most active 
local agitators. But a true responsible govern- 
ment would involve a persevering effort on the 
part of the governor to reconcile imperial con- 
nection with the distinct nationality that must ne- 
cessarily be impressed on every important colony. 
However attached to English associations, any 
community of men, conveyed to distant latitudes, 
living in scenery wholly different, feeding on diet 
strange to home-keeping palates, wearing a cos- 
ume fitted to alien climes, following occupations 
rising from alien agriculture, must of necessity 
acquire a peculiar and distinct nationality, pos- 
sessing its own feelings, wants, and estimates. 
Whatever the ostensible form of the colonial re- 
lations, it cannot work smoothly unless it is in its 
nature federal ; and the effurt of genuine states- 
manship would be, not to force London practice 
on Jamaica or Montreal, Cape Town or Sidney, 
but to ¢rans/ate the language of the metropolitan 
government into the dialect peculiar to each prov- 
ince ; making the action of the whole empire 
harmonious in spirit by varying the letter. 
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very. Grasping at territory, the gigantic Union 
bids fair to grow into an iramense empire, formi- 
dable to the world. Our statesmen appear equal- 
ly unable to gaze into that future or to prepare for 
it. The internal canker of the republic is its 
slavery ; that the leading citizens now perceive, 
and men of opposite parties, like Henry Clay and 
Martin Van Buren, are combining to advance the 
discussion profitably. God speed their efforts. 
If our statesmen could rightly understand their 
own opportunity and function, they might yet 
teach the Union, by the example of the West 
Indies, how the slave question is to be solved ; 
and thus, while earning the thanks of honest 
Americans, restore the affections of the West 
Indians to England. 





From the Spectator, of 11th August 
OUR FOREIGN IMPOLICY. 


PrevaricaTion is the mortal sin of our states- 
manship, as it is of the *‘ public opinion’’ of the 
day. It is that which renders our foreign policy 
at once irresolute and hazardous—leaves it with- 
out the bones of reality or the vital force of truth. 

The glance at foreign policy in our last num- 
ber but one has been construed into an attack upon 
the present foreign secretary, and a counsel of 
warlike intervention. It was neither; it was 
simply a recommendation to seek distinct conclu- 
sions and use plain terms. But we can easily 
understand why that is interpreted to be an attack 
on the foreign secretary. Lord Palmerston is in 
his overt acts the ablest politician of the ‘‘ liberal’’ 
ministry ; he says things gratifying to liberal sym- 
pathies ; his language keeps up the tradition of 
liberal energy. He seems to speak out, because 
his language is animated and emphatic and his 
opinions are not timid. While hearty liberals 
mourn over the Bedford hauteur of Lord John 
Russell, the morbid crotchets of Lord Grey, and 
the intellectual insufficiency of the excellent and 
truly popular Carlisle, they recognize with delight 
the heartiness, the spirit, the verve of the Temple. 
His language has the ‘*‘ good old reform’”’ ring in 
it. It sounds like keeping up the credit of liberal- 
ism at home and the spirit of ‘old England” 
abroad. If the admirers of the free-spoken and 
debonair viscount remember that it is not long 
since he broke up the attempt to form a liberal min- 
istry, because the most “ advanced”’ of the whigs, 
Earl Grey, declined to sit in the same cabinet 
with him as secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
it is only to reflect how mistaken they all were in 
that same advanced whig: also, what remarkable 
effect the altered fashions and brisk stimulus of 
the political market may have in developing a 
thorough-going whig-radical out of a sound tory— 
the spendthrift Castlereagh, secretary at war, into 
the economic foreign secretary of the Russell cabi- 
net. And this newly-appreciated liberal, whose 


would be really governing each colony according | bottled eloquence never cheats the palate in flavor 


to ** the well-understood wishes of the colonists.”’ 
In the United States, the question of annex- 


ation may be somewhat modified by that of sla-| 


or condition, but is ever *‘ up,”’ generous, and racy 
—this man of spirit, has all along kept England 
at peace! It is true that the distracted state of 
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Europe, which makes it seem more difficult to 
avoid war, makes it really more easy; for other 
countries are too much busied with their own civil 
commotions to trouble themselves about us, if we 
please to stand quietly aloof. Even Russia has 
not thought it advisable to interpose, except on the 
formal application of an ally, to assist in restoring 
order under a government with which Russian 
statesmanship sympathizes. Some of the admira- 
tion lavished on Lord Palmerston’s peace-keeping 
feat is in fact the reaction of the anxiety which he 
himself had caused. It is the posture-master 
dancing a hornpipe between the eggs, who elicits 
an admiration for not breaking them, precisely in 
proportion to the vivacity of his fantastic toe. 
In like manner, Lord Palmerston is a safe man 
although he looks so smart. While others are 
dead he is all alive. He is an active, able official, 
who knows what he is doing. He would “ go 
further’’ but for his colleagues. If he had lived 
avery long time ago, he would have made the 
name of England respected by his vigorous policy. 
He is a constructive Chatham, a Cromwell in posse, 
a Richelieu with an if. He would act if action 
were needed or feasible ; as it is, he talks to order. 
All this is true; we concede anything to Lord 
Palmerston that may be conceded in the potential 
and subjunctive moods: yet no man is more de- 
praved by the besetting sin of the day—prevarica- 
tion. 

We do not impute it to him alone ; quite the 
reverse. It may be due to a time of transition ; 
for its causes plainly belong to such a time. With 
the advance of knowledge and discussion, men 
have passed old conclusions and dogmas, while 
new conclusions or dogmas are not fully matured 
and established ; so that they hesitate to give up 
the old or trust fully to the new. It isso in all mat- 
ters of opinion—in science, in religion, in politics 
-—in geology, in Hebrew chronology, in inter- 
national policy. But not to be manifestly self-con- 
tradicted, not to be overtly convicted of antiquated 
prejudice or innovating heresy, men shrink from 
positive conclusions, tamper with incompatibilities, 
and wrap up their meaning in prevarications. In 
the elastic language of geology, a day shall mean 
countless ages; and in the transmutable language 
of diplomacy, the spirit of old England shall be 
convertible into the newest spirit of England, the 
price-current of the Manchester school. 

This sin we have called mortal, because it bears 
within it the seeds of decay. Its evasive conven- 
ience is a fatal delusion. It tempts the practical 
politician to trust in counterfeits that must fail him 
at the pinch. It enables him to get up a great 
pageant with little cost or danger; but his im- 
posing array fails him in the hour of danger, like 
any wicker giant. He weakens his own faculty 
of handling real instruments ; he undermines the 
belief in his possession of real resources. It is so 
in all branches of politics, not only in the branch 
called ‘‘ foreign.” We have a pregnant example 
in Prussia, victim of this same practical prevari- 
cation. Her king prevaricated between old abso- 





lutism and new liberalism—neither abandoning 
the one nor abstaining from the other; and he 
tried to pass off an absolute government in the 
guise of a liberal constitution. It had the force 
of neither—it was a ‘‘ fiasco.”’ But in the oper- 
ation, he forfeited the real power which he had: 
his subjects doubted his purpose, his word, his 
possession of influence or material strength; the 
public opinion by which every government acts 
through the few on the many was nullified ; Fred- 
erick William's government had died while he 
was trying to get up a seeming government, and 
there was anarchy in presence. For the fourth 
time in thirty months the vacillating monarch is 
trying his hand at a new constitution, with smal! 
hope, because he has done nothing in all that in- 
terval to make for himself a real influence and 
power ; and in times of action shams will as little 
serve as Don Quixote’s pasteboard vizard. If there 
is a spark of hope, it is that an appeal seems 
to have been made, bona fide, to the Landwehr, 
which zs a real power in Prussia. 

Nor are we without practical knowledge of 
what a pageant policy has done in our own foreign 
department. The upholders of Lord Palmerston’s 
verbal exploits forget that we have had much ex- 
perience in the style of diplomacy which others 
instituted and he carried to perfection. Even in 
his masterly hand it is sterile. The Examiner 
would have us “‘ confide in the tried skill and sa- 
gacity of a veteran diplomatist, when united with 
liberal principles’’-—in the moral effect of his 
‘‘warning reproof’’? and blank protests. But 
what has his warning reproof done for maintain- 
ing the influence of England? He lectured the 
government of Spain on the illiberal tendencies of 
its demeanor : Mr. Henry Bulwer was kicked out, 
Narvaez remains, and we have not yet restored 
even the semblance of a footing in Spain. Lord 
Castlereagh began the endless series of protests 
about Poland ; and where is Poland now? Eng- 
land has protested on occasion, France periodi- 
cally: Lord Palmerston wrote and the French 
Chambers resolved—Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
acted. We are invited to join with Lord Pal- 
merston’s able apologist and indulgent presser 
from without in urging the immediate recognition 
of the de facto Hungarian government: what did 
the recognition of a de facto government do for 
the Sicilians, or for the maintenance of English 
honor in Sicily? Has it not betrayed the revo- 
lution, the lives of the Sicilian patriots, and the 
good name of England? Let two facts answer. 
At the opening speech of the last session, the 
queen, as advised by Lord Palmerston, with an 
insulting abatement styled the king of the two 
Sicilies “‘ King of Naples:’’ in the last week of 
the session, Mr. Hawes unblushingly confessed 
that Sicilian refugees had been denied an asylum 
in Malta. To the Italians it is ‘‘ England’ who 
has done those things: ‘¢hat, then, is how Lord 
Palmerston has served Sicily and maintained the 
honor, the glory, and the influence of old England. 
We admit Lord Palmerston’s ability, we believe 
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in his really liberal dispositions, we enjoy with any 
admirer his clever speeches ; but we say that he 
has done more than any other minister to lower 
the flag of England: the result of his maneu- 
vring, in all parts of the continent, is that England 
is believed to have lost the spirit which made her 
word a deed; so that now, if she desires to influ- 
ence the counsels of Europe, it may cost her more 
than a mere declaration of policy. She is held to 
fear the going to war because of the expense—to 
fear outlay more than the loss of honor, and the 
disgrace of her word. 

We are represented as having suggested ‘a 
definition of occasions for intervention :’* we sug- 
gested nothing of the sort. We said, and say, 
that if the minister of England were to declare 
the political principles upon which England her- 
self has acted, which have possessed the sanction 
of the nation in its growth, and which must prac- 
tically guide its onward advance, such a declara- 
tion would be useful for the guidance of foreign 
courts, as making out what must be the course of 
England. Let there be a declaration of opinion 
on each worthy case—we seek not to muzzle Lord 
Palmerston ; but let it be constantly and manifestly 
in accordance with the general principles which 
England's own history has exemplified and up- 
held. The question of warlike intervention is 
quite ulterior; and it includes the triple question 
whether such intervention would be just, whether 
it would be consistent with the needful regard to 
the interests of this country, and whether it could 
be made effective. But in any case, let the Jan- 
guage be explicit—recording facts, and proclaim- 
ing no more than the country would be prepared 
to make good. 

Let us apply that better rule to the present in- 
stance of Hungary. We are gravely told that for 
war ‘‘ there must be a casus belli’’—as if that were 
not made in a second, or a casus pacis either! In 
such articles the supply always equals the demand. 
But going to war, we say, is altogether a separate 
and ulterior question. We are invited to join in 
this poliey—to recognize the de facto government 
of Hungary ; and to conclude a commercial treaty. 
Well, we ‘‘ recognized’’ Sicily, and Sicilian ref- 
ugees are driven to seek an asylum in Corsica: 
from analogy, if Hungary were recognized, we 
might expect next year a statement that Count 
Teleki and M. Pulszky had been refused an asy- 
lum in the British dominions. As to the ‘‘ com- 
mercial treaty,’’ of what use will that be, when 
the newspaper despatches cannot get across the 
Austrian lines? Perhaps our free trade with Hun- 
gary is to be carried on through the friendly sea- 
ports of Bohemia? Verily, we might recognize 
and treat till doomsday, without the slightest effect 
on the issue. 

We are told, indeed, that Lord Palmerston’s 
speech, and the tone of the English meetings and 
journals, have come “‘ like a thunderclap’’ on the 
councils of Vienna. Possibly; because a speech 
in Parliament, combined with the show of news- 
paper articles and meetings, may be supposed in 
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Vienna to indicate some more positive purpose 
than a despatch trom Lord Palmerston merely fol- 
lowing up his despatches on Lombardy. There is 
this difference between declarations of opinion in 
domestic discussions, and diplomatic declarations 
by an executive minister, that the former do not 
involve the responsibility for action which official 
despatches ought to do: therefore they enjoy a 
wider license, and from their apparent spontaneity 
seem to indicate a genuine purpose, though they 
do not so formally record a pledge of action. Bat 
even here prevarication will ultimately be seen 
through. Lord Dudley Stuart may collect people 
at taverns in the suburbs to cheer the flattering 
boast that ‘* Notting Hill is coming forward,” or 
that Newington Butts will hasten to succor ‘ the 
oppressed ;”’ but it means nothing: Notting Hill 
would not march to St. John’s Wood, much less 
to the Theiss; nor would Newington Butts grant 
Hungary a donative out of its poor-rates. It is 
easy to get up these ‘‘ demonstrations ;’” but it is 
only the middle class indulging in the general sin 
of prevarication. Ask these meetings to join in 
any real sacrifice on behalf of Hungary, and ex- 
plicit language would extort an explicit answer. 

Now we believe, that whatever the facts are, 
explicit language strictly accordant with those 
facts is the most forcible that you can use. In 
the present case it would be so. Suppose the 
English minister were to speak in these terms— 
England has maintained her independence, and 
sympathizes with nations that do the like; she 
has chosen her own form of government, and 
recognizes the right of others to do so; she has 
rested her own welfare on constitutional monarchy, 
and especially sympathizes with nations that make 
the same choice ; she has promoted constitutional 
monarchy in France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
and Belgium, with varying suecess in varying 
means, but with a success apportioned to her act- 
ual intervention ; she sympathizes with the Hun- 
garians, applauds the vindication of old rights, 
will never recognize the forcible extinction of 
those rights, and will promote those rights on op- 
portunity ; but at present, difficulties at home com- 
pel her to be a passive though an anxious specta- 
tor of Hungary’s struggles. Such language, we 
say, would be more potent than any adumbrations 
of vague intent or long discredited threats; it 
would have ir it all the force of the facts and the 
truth ; it would exercise the ‘‘ moral influence”’ 
of all the threat that England can truly hold out; 
but, thus frankly and calmly given, that threat 
would not be without its foree in backing the sug- 
gestion to the absolutist governments of Europe, 
that due diligence in making their policy conform 
to the judgment of England would be the surest 
way to secure her friendship and avoid her hos- 
tility. 

Such, we maintain, would be a foreign policy 
open to the English statesman, accordant with the 
present sympathies and sense of possibility in this 
country, consistent with the best traditions of our 
history, and suitable to the state of Europe; it 
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would possess the dignity of modesty and truth; 
it would borrow for the future the guarantees 
of the past. In short, it would reverse the 


dishonest, ineffective, and derogatory policy into | 


which our foreign department has been betrayed 
by the fashionable sin of prevarication. 





From the Spectator. 
THEY OF LITTLE FAITH. 


We had scarcely noticed the very incompetent 
manner in which political economists approach 
the controversy on communism before an able cor- 
respondent vouchsafes a bran new sample of the 
** discussion’? as we had described it, and in 
another page the reader will find his contribution. 
It is curious to observe how completely our friend 
shuts himself up within the exclusive folds of his 
own doctrine, pouring forth observations true 
enough in themselves, but having small applica- 
tion to any subject beyond. In refusing to enter- 
tain questions not set down in their own text- 
books, such students act like schoolboys who 
can’t read Latin out of any but the pages well 
thumbed in class. They inevitably raise doubts 
as to their own capacity ; for, however highly 
you may estimate a man’s faculties, you cannot 
repel suspicions on seeing him uniformly evade a 
particular challenge. ; 

But they also cast a slur on their favorite 
study, since they assume it to have reached its 
utmost limits, without capacity for extension or 
progress. It needs no settled convictions, either 
on protection or communism, or any other adverse 
doctrine, to receive as self-evident the proposition 
that the knowledge of political economy may be 
susceptible of further development. Assuredly, 
if Adam Smith were living now, he would soon 
show us, in the presence of Humboldt, and Her- 
schel, and Faraday, whether among all the 
branches of knowledge there is one doomed to be 
stationary. Indeed, others have shown that it 
moves ; as in the case of those writers who have 
further analyzed Adam Smith’s ‘‘ division of la- 
bor’’ in the division of employments which sub- 
serves the combination of labor, and have ex- 
plained the economy of colonization. The latest 
of all, and the most masterly of living political 
economists, John Mill, is even charged by the 
herd of the school with a leaning to heresies very 
like the one in question; and though he dis- 
sents from communism, he expressly declares that 
a volume might be written on the subject. Who 
could write it better? He who stands by the old 
text-books as final revelations does not really ap- 
preciate the capacity of his own science. 

But, even at its utmost, political economy is not 
the art of living, any more than the day’s market- 
ing will suffice in the bringing up of a family, or 
the ledger will exhibit the whole duty of man. 
Some persons think that statistics will teach every- 
thing, from the ratio of trade and population to 
practical morality and the art of dancing; and 
others would trust to the rules of political econo- 
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my for making a nation not only wealthy and 
prosperous, but happy and virtuous. We cannot 
‘accept that ideal and romantic estimate of the 
science. From it we may Jearn how to culti- 
vate the commercial, industrial and fiscal resources 
of a country ; but if we looked for more we should 
make as great a mistake as if we were to go to 
the tavern for religious instruction. There are 
many duties in life of which the laws of political 
economy test neither the truth nor falsehood. 

Our correspondent appears to be much cha- 
grined at our repeating the profession of some com- 
munists, that their principle is practical Chris- 
tianity ; which teaches you to love your neighbor 
as yourself, to give unto the poor, and to do va- 
rious other things which are not necessary, if 
they are justifiable, under the economical code. 
The difficulty is not of our making. There can- 
not be two incompatible truths; if Christian pre- 
cept is sound, then such precepts of the science 
as are based on ‘‘ contention and strife’’ and self- 
interest must be erroneous; if those precepts are 
indubitable, then let us understand that Christian 
precept cannot be reduced to practice. We have 
no wish, in a matter of science, to take a coward- 
ly shelter behind a sacred authority ; but it is really 
desirable to settle the point. We observe two 
sets of rules held up as practical guides in the 
business of life, which fully carried out are not 
compatible ; neither is fairly open to compromise ; 
and it is of material importance to know which 
shall have the preference. Nor is it only a re- 
ligious question; for Christianity supplies the 
bulk of the popular moral code. Do not let us 
pretend that we act on principles of brotherly re- 
ciprocation, if we are to act simply on those of 
trading competition. On the other hand, if we 
are to uphold the generous moral precept, then let 
us understand the limitation of the trading precept, 
and not cite it out of place—in pure morals for 
instance. Not that political economy excludes 
moral considerations ; for it takes in two classes 
of such considerations—the economical effect of 
particular moral influences, and the motives to 
economical action, especially the motives to indus- 
try. But a good deal of assumption and equivo- 
cation has crept into this part of the science. 
Such weak points, we say, demand revision. 
Political economy is not a religion sacred against 
adverse inquiry; it is a science for practical 
daily use, and we have no respect for any part 
that will not stand good rough wear and tear. 
Perhaps our faith in its ‘‘ truths’”’ is even stronger 
than that of our orthodox friend. 





From the Spectator. 


THE POISONINGS. 


Depioraece as it is, we cannot gainsay the fact, 
that amone Englishwomen of the humbler classes 
the settlement of conjugal or pecuniary difficulties 
| by the summary help of arsenic is already a habit, 

and one that is increasing. There have been sev- 
leat very bad cases lately. 
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Mary Anne Geering is convicted at Lewes of 
destroying a husband and two sons, and making the 
attempt with a third, for the lucre of burial-fees. 
Abolish burial societies, cries everybody. That, as 
we have before remarked, might be done; but then 
if the state prevents facilities for decent burial 
among the poor, it ought to grant such burial as a 
right to all; and we cannot say that a pauper’s 
funeral is always ‘‘ decent burial.”’ 

Besides, the abolition of burial societies would 
not abolish the poisonings. At Warwick, Mary 
Ball, ‘‘ une femme de trente ans’’ of the working 
order, puts her husband out of the way because he 
had been jealous; now you can’t abolish jealousy 
—at least there is no immediate prospect of such a 
blessed change. 

Again, Charlotte Harris is convicted at Bridge- 
water of poisoning her first husband because he 
stood in the way of a second. There does not ap- 
pear to have been any “ love’’ in this case, even of 
the lowest order; for Marchant, the first husband, 
was a young man, and Harris, the second, was old ; 
though, indeed, age does not always determine 
liking. The incidents revolt against every kind of 
feeling ; but you would not stop this crime by abol- 
ishing burial clubs. 

Abolish arsenic, then, is the new cry. 

That might be possible ; for although arsenic is 
used in manufactures, its retail sale might be re- 
stricted, and for many purposes substitutes could be 
found. But you do not get much nearer; for if 
you could find substitutes (say) for the poisoning 
of rats, so might you also for the poisoning of hus- 
bands and other domestic nuisances, and substitutes 
which evade detection still more than a poison of 
comparatively obvious and well-known symptoms. 
We need not name examples ; any druggist could 
enumerate a dozen in a breath. 

The perilous source of evil does not lie in the 
arsenic, nor is the crime the most deplorable fact ; 
the danger and the opprobrium both lie in the ex- 
istence of the homicidal mind. It is not in the fatal 
blow, but in the liking for murder—in the treachery 
—in the shocking oblivion of humanity and its in- 
alienable claims to love and help—that we see the 
true calamity. How will medical police reach it? 

Education, you exclaim. Alas, education, even 
the well-informed worldly wisdom which shall suf- 
fice to check such things, will not reach these mul- 


titudinous classes whom we lump together as the) 


** poorer” or ‘* lower,’’ perhaps not for generations. 
Education does reach far enough to check the wick- | 
edness of stupidity and ignorance. But there are 
influences more rapid than education, more instinc- | 
tive, speaking more directly to the heart and pulses | 
of hamanit y—human affection well fostered, human | 
teaching of simple, loving morals, and that highest 
influence which is indicated by the broadest mean- 
ing of the much-abused word religion. Something | 
is wrong here. Are there teachers walking among | 
the people recalling these things? or are the doc-| 
tors all in the temple eavilling over dogmas—the 
‘* missionaries’’ abroad all intent upon catching con- | 
verts for sects! 


From the Spectator. 
THE NEW MUSIC SCHOOL. 

Tue great public hall which is rising on the 
north side of Long Acre is remarkable in its origin 
and in its objects; it is a monument of things 
achieved, and a theatre for work to be done; the 
most substantial creation of a spirit new to this 
metropolis, the abode which that spirit has made 
for its own shelter and growth. Many of our 
readers have heard the great choruses at John 
Hullah’s concerts in Exeter Hall: this is the 
palace raised for those choruses and their teacher ; 
and it has been called into existence by the same 
force which created the choruses. A new art- 
class has been brought into the world among the 
varied classes of the metropolis; and it is inter- 
esting to trace the development of that class, not 
only as the product of a directing energy, but also 
as the representative of an influence which is des- 
tined to exercise considerable power in our social 
development. 

An idea once prevailed that the singing-classes 
were the fruit of government patronage, from 
which Mr. Hullah derived a profit; it turns out 
that this impression was altogether erroneous. 
Mr. Hullah did submit his plan of multitudinous 
teaching, based on that of Wilhem, to the privy 
council, and obtained the ‘‘ countenance” of that 
august body, with its permission to instruct nor- 
mal classes intended for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. The payments of these pupils scarce- 
ly covered the expenses on their behalf. Others 
wanted to be taught, were admitted, and paid a 
small sum. Thus originated the general * sing- 
ing-classes,’’ which were highly successful ; inso- 
much that the funds derived from them sufficed to 
cover a debt incurred under the privy council, for 
drawing, arithmetic, and other classes unconnected 
with Mr. Hullah, to the amount of 7567. While 
the official connection lasted, the gains of the sing- 
ing-classes were in great part swallowed up by 
the losses of the others. In 1842 began the great 
choral meetings at Exeter Hall, in which origin- 
ated the ‘* upper singing-classes.’”” The immense 
expense of rent drove the classes and their teacher 
from the Hall to the Apollonicon Rooms; which 
are so cramped and inconvenient that pupils are 
turned away for want of space to Jearn and prac- 





tise in, and the great concerts have still to be held 
at Exeter Hall. Meanwhile, Mr. Hullah was 
| earning a good name and very distinguished appro- 
| bation fer” his snecess, but little more; and his 
| pupils, witnessing a zeal which was in the inverse 
ratio to the remuneration, devised a plan for giv- 
ing their sense of it a substantial expression ; they 
_resolved to aid their teacher in building this music- 
| hall, the want of which had been severely felt. 
| The first stone was laid in 1847, and the building 
has attained its full height. Not its full length 
or finish. For the length, ground is required, of 
which the present occupant will not yield imme- 
diate possession ; for the finish, funds. The pu- 
| pils, though not confined to the working classes, 
| were not among the wealthiest ; even the instal- 
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ment of 500/. presented to the teacher when the 
first stone was laid was a striking effort for such a 
body. A meeting was held at the Bishop of 
Winchester’s house ; a subscription was opened, 
and headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
a host of names; many of the best in the land 
have joined ; but some 1,0002. is still needed to 
put the edifice in working oxder. 

Although literally given to John Hullah, as an 
honorarium for the services which have not been 
stinted according to their reward, the building 
will be a real gift to the metropolis. It will be 
plain and simple, but excellently adapted to the 
main object—the tuition, practice, and display of 
choral music. The great hall is already some 80 
feet long—in its extended form it will be 120 feet 
long ; it is 60 feet in breadth, and 40 in height; 
already it is perceived that the structure is excel- 
lently calculated for hearing. The same may be 
said of a fine lecture-room ; there are also class- 
rooms and other conveniences. It will be a great 
and worthy hall for music. 

We have before described Mr. Hullah’s work 
in making large numbers practically acquainted 
with classical music ; the effect of that wsthetical 
cultivation carried by his pupils into classes of 
society in all varieties of condition ; and the man- 
ifest signs of a spontaneous moral discipline. One 
fact which we have but recently learned corrobo- 
rates our assertion that art exercises a direct and 
powerful influence in cultivating the feelings— 
more direct and powerful than any kind of pre- 
cept, in so far as it bends the very sensations, 
motives, and wishes of those subjected to it. The 
attendants of these singing classes are for so many 
hours a week exercised in undergoing and sharing 
high and refined feelings ; it is a striking fact, that 
throughout the many years in which they have 
assemblea in such numbers, not a single act of an 
immoral or discreditable kind can be alleged ; and 
if occasionally, at rare intervals, a slight disposition 
has been shown by individuals to a perversely self- 
ish or conceited indulgence of personal wishes, it 
has yielded to the influence of the teacher and the 
general feeling without a struggle—has melted in 
the genial atmosphere of art. We believe that a 
practical observation of the moral discipline thus 
instituted has not only drawn around the chief 
mover of the system the imposing array of author- 
ities that take a lead in the general subscription, 
but has imparted even to the wisest an unexpected 
lesson cn the moral influence of art. 

In its new abode, this influence will have scope 
for much broader development. Candidates for 
admission will no longer be excluded for want of 
space. Additional branches of instruction will 
probably be cultivated. The example of these 
admirably-officered working amateurs, which has 
already affected the discipline of cognate societies 
in a very wholesome manner, will] be more forcibly 
displayed. A musical population, representing 
all classes, has already been formed; it will be 
vastly increased; and the modest pride which 
brings together such numbers in the unobtrusive 
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performances of great works for the sake of the art, 
will have still further opportunities of strengthen- 
ing and extending the influence of the art and the 
willingness to take part in its ministrations. The 
sociologist will be interested in the fusion of classes 
which is thus brought about by no process of 
‘** dragging down,’ but by a process which is 
helping to render every pupil an accomplished 
gentleman or a refined gentlewoman, of cultivated 
utterance, disciplined mind and mien, exalted taste, 
and trained sympathy with the high and the beau- 
tiful. We lately cited the authority of the Bishop 
of London on the influence of art ministering to 
religion ; in aiding the fund for the present edifice 
Dr. Blomfield is joined by a large portion of the 
Episcopal Bench in recognizing the same influence ; 
a fact which singularly attests the immense progress, 
not only of art in the body of society, but of sound 
opinion in high and not easily accessible quarters. 





From the Spectator. 
THE COURT AT DUBLIN CASTLE, 


A .evee in Dublin is not like one at St. James’, 
but a far bigger and more laborious affair. It is a 
sort of wholesale pageant, quantity superseding 
quality. To set it forth in money, each individual 
going to court in Dublin would do it at a lower 
figure. The provincial folks have a special privi- 
lege, and it is evident that majesty is obliged to 
draw the line of exclusion much lower down— 
possibly ‘‘at bakers.’’ A denizen of Dublin can 
claim the entré though his London parallel would 
never think of such a flight. Dubliners rush in 
where Londoners fear to tread. 

The very color of the thing is different in Dub- 
lin ; it is all red and black—soldiers in hosts. 
** reverend’’ gentlemen too tedious to enumerate, 
and ‘* doctors’? numberless as the migratory 
pigeons that oppress the winds of America. It 
is truly awful to see the mass of multitudinous 
‘* doctor’? which Ireland can produce on one spot; 
doctors of what? Who can possibly tell? It is 
a mystery—a black mystery—better left unex- 
plored. 


Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. . 


The very sound, too, is different. Whenever 
an Irishman opens his mouth, out issues the re- 
dundant breath collected in the frontal sinus and 
other appropriate depositories. They call it the 
brogue. It is a sort of audible smoke; as though 
| you heard the breath as well as saw it on a frosty 
‘morning ; a congenital cigar, visible to the ear. 
To think of all the brogue from that mass of doc- 
tor! It made, no doubt, a very atmosphere of 
‘audible fog—the same which besets the Irishman 
‘chronically, and makes him so giddy. 

| Then there was the drawing-room—but that 
was chiefly of women, and we must leave the crit- 
teal distinction to Le Follet; for as to the flesh 
and blood and good heart, it must be pretty much 
the same in Dublin and in Westminster. The 
brogue is there, of course—an audible mist; but 
it is the silver cloud round the voice of the Irish 
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amazing and so delightful, that divers members of 
Parliament cast about for a prize to reward the | 
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Venus as she enters the Victorian Olympus—a 
halo of whispered melody. 

But the numbers of that endless levee—the 
numbers! One can’t shake off the idea. It is 
said that Queen Victoria, in spite of her fatigue, 
declared that the proceedings were ‘‘ most gratify- 
ing.”’ Of course no one can be a better judge of 
the labors of royalty, and every vocation has its 
peculiar acquired taste; but people in any other 
line of business will be apt to transfer the credit 
of that declaration from her frankness to the pa- 
tient sweetness which it must indicate ; four hours 
and a half of that red and black levee, and a kind 
smile to the last ! 





From the Spectator. 
LOVE A LA MODE. 


Ir is an antiquated error to say that “‘ the course 
of true love never did run smootii ;’’ for it now 
seems to run by rule, and therefore must be as 
smooth as a tram-road. Indeed, the art of love 
has entirely adapted itself to the judicious spirit 
of the age; it is the subject of negotiation on the 
hustings ; parties in Parliament collectively assist 
in celebrating its dignity, like a chorus in an 
opera; and the lovers of England and Wales reg- 
ulate their passion by the lights of the board of 
trade. 

It is common enough for parliamentary candi- 
dates to throw a spice of gallantry into their 
canvass; while upholding the freedom of the na- 
tion, it is found that a little freedom in proper 
quarters wonderfully stimulates the electoral zeal ; 
and if a Don Juan offers himself, be sure that the 
independent electors are driven to the poll with 
every influence that the conjugal authority can ex- 
ert. That is curious, but true; witness the way 
in which the electors rushed to the poll for 
But it isn’t fair to mention names. 

At Reading, Mr. Stanford has introduced the 
last new improvement, by offering himself as a 
candidate for election and wife in one speech ; his 
declarations of principles and of love are fused into 
one. His advertisement soliciting votes holds out 
‘“‘ great attraction to fathers of families’’ in the 
shape of a hand and fortune; as subscribers to 
certain journals are promised a prize by lot—a 
portrait of Queen Victoria or Prince Louis Napo- 
Jeon—so the Reading subscribers to Mr. Stanford's 
terms will be entitled to compete for him as a son- 
in-law—not for a mere effigy, but the genuine 
article. He is pledged: if he should not marry 
the daughter of an elector, all Reading will have 
the right to proceed against him for breach of 
promise. 

Lord Palmerston keeps the peace !—a fact so 





good boy ; and what is it that they invent? They 





can think of nothing less engaging than his por- 
trait, to present to his wife; and, accordingly, a) 
chorus of honorable gentlemen will actually enter | 
the sacred precincts of domestic bliss to present | 


he has kept the peace at home and abroad. Mr. 
Hume, dressed as Hymen, will hand the beloved 
counterfeit to the illustrious Psyche, in a cantabile 
con coro. 

But it is the registrar-general who reveals the 
most remarkable innovation upon Ovid: he cor- 
roborates what was thought to be the imaginative 
dream of those fanciful fellows the statists—that 
lovers govern their fate by the statistics of the 
country. Marriages multiply only in prosperous 
years. Henry no longer approaches Emma with 
the eloquence of passion, but with the annual tables 
of the board of trade. ‘* See, my life,’’ he cries. 
‘“* with what [it would have been transports, but 
now it is] exports IT urge my suit! Cast [me not 
away, it would have been formerly, but now it is] 
up the figures in that column. ‘Turn, oh turn those 
beaming eyes on the marked inerease in British 
manufactures. Behold, my Emma, how ginghams 
are going off; let the rise of hardware melt your 
stern resolves; «cud oh be convinced by those 
bricks !”’ 

**Alas, Henry, you know my heart pleads for 
you; but what,’”’ pointing to an unpropitious 
column, “‘can I say in such a state of the iron 
trade ?”” 

‘“My own Emma! you torture me. But do 
not select your columns. Rather, my treasure, 
fix your regard on the tottle of the whole.” 

** Nay, Henry, you are unjust. Are the im- 
ports what they should be? ‘Tell me, fond youth, 
is divi-divi up to the average; and even in ex- 
ports—lI ask it with tears !—what is the state of 
tin?” 

“Cruel Emma! But remember when thus you 
upbraid, that if you take care of the imports the 
exports will take care of themselves; é@ conrerso, 
if the exports are considerable, the imports cannot 
be defective, whatever, my sweet, the apparent 
condition of the official values. But what new 
doubt has seized yout why thesé tremors? tell 
me, dearest! Nay, will you not whisper it to 
your Henry?” . 

** The—the—the poor-rates.’’ 

_ [Enter servant with blue-book.] 

** Mighty Love be praised! This is the last 
report of the poor-law commissioners. Look, look, 
my Emma, won at last! The account of in-door 
relief in England and Wales 

“mma looks eagerly over his shoulder, glances 
rapidly at the totals, sinks into his arms, and 
whispers the tender and enchanting assurance— 
**Our union shall swell the next return of the 
registrar-general.”’ 








From the London Times, 16 Aug. 
HUNGARY. 


Tue operations of the war in Hungary continue 
with various success in the different parts of that 
vast theatre of hostilities, and we can form no dis- 
tinct opinion of the ultimate chances of success be- 
tween the belligerent parties. But it is impossi- 
ble to withhold the strongest expressions of horror 


that sentimental memorial of the tact with which | at this murderous and destructive struggle. The 
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jmmense military resources of the Austrian empire 
have indeed been exhibited to an extent which those 
‘who depreciated her power were little prepared 
for, for that power included the whole of the mar- 
tial population of Hungary and its dependencies, 
of which so large a portion is now arrayed against 
the other forces of the empire. It was mainly 
from this inexhaustible reserve of warriors that 
Austria drew the reinforcements which have sup- 
ported her in the longest struggles and revived her 
strength after the most fatal defeats. Of all the 
misfortunes which have befallen her, and of all 
the enemies who have assailed her, the most fatal 
is the disaffection and hostility of the Hungarian 
people. The course of policy pursued by Prince 
Schwarzemberg is, however, based on an obstinate 
denial of this fundamental principal of the empire. 
Every opportunity of conciliation has been succes- 
sively thrown away by the presumption and arro- 
gance of the minister, supported by the passions 
of the Archduchess Sophia. The most violent 
party among the Magyars, who were averse to 
every species of compromise, owed their ascen- 
dency to the unbending demeanor of the cabinet of 
Vienna; and the introduction of the Russian ar- 
mies has given the final stroke, and converted the 
insurrection of a party of malcontents into a na- 
tional war. Prince Schwarzemberg himself is 
completely identified with Russian interests, and 
has not scrupled to sacrifice every independent 
principle of the court of Vienna to the policy of 
his northern ally. Several other members of the 
cabinet of Vienna are distinguished by their em- 
inent qualities and their liberal opinions, but as 
long as Prince Schwarzemberg retains office as 
the first political servant of the imperial crown 
we anticipate the utmost rashness and the most 
deplorable consequences. Yet there is the less 
reason for anticipating his removal, inasmuch as 
he more especially represents that ascendency 
which the Emperor of Russia has acquired over 
Austria. 

Within the last month the aspect of the cam- 
paign and the relative positions of the armies have 
entirely changed, but the possession of the country 
has been nearly equally disputed, and it is evident 
that the relative forces of the two parties are not 
snch as to lead to a speedy termination of the war. 
The Hungarians have everywhere avoided a pitched 
battle by a series of skilful and rapid maneuvres. 
No general action has been fought since the com- 
mencement of the war, unless the last engagement 
with the Russians deserves that name; but wher- 
ever they have been able suddenly to congregate a 
superior force they have fallen with great vehe- 
mence on divisions of the imperial army ; and 
they have shown even greater ability in extricat- 
ing themselves from positions of difficulty. The 


affair at Raab was of this nature. The garrison of 


Comorn made a vigorous sally across the Danube, 
and crushed the inferior corps of Gen. Czorich, to 
which the defence of a vast convoy of stores had been 
confided. In addition to the loss of the supplies, 
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army, the communication from Vienna to Pesth is 
once more intercepted, and the right bank of the 
Danube partially occupied in the rear of the Aus- 
trian armies. But the forces under Klapka and 
Aulich cannot be very considerable ; they are still 
kept in check by a Russian division in the north ; 
and since the conclusion of the peace with Sar- 
dinia reinforcements are arriving at Vienna from 
the army in Italy. 

The principal interest of the campaign seems 
at this moment to Jie between the armies of 
Gorgey and Paskiewitsch on the Upper Theiss, 
and between those of the Polish and Magyar com- 
manders who are opposed by Haynau and Jel- 
lachich on the Lower Theiss and the Danube. 
We have already on a former occasion noticed the 
operations and retreat of Gorgey at Waltzen, on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th of July, as one of the 
most energetic and successful moves of the war, 
| for it defeated the first strategical corabination of 
|the imperial armies, broke their line, and placed 
a formidable enemy in the rear of the Russians. 
Gorgey threw himself into the mining towns of 
the north, and subsequently advanced to Miskolez ; 
but as Paskiewitsch occupied Debreczin, and as 
|General Osten-Sachen is advancing from the north 
with the Russian reserve, Gorgey was still be- 
tween these two armies, and it now appears cer- 
tain that a considerable action has been fought on 
or near the Upper Theiss. Rumors have arrived 
| that such an action has been fought with fatal con- 
‘sequences to the main Russian army; but what- 
‘ever the result of such an engagement may have 
been, it must be promptly followed by the most 
important consequences. ‘The result, as far as it 
}is known from the imperfect statements which 
have reached us, would appear to have been the 
retreat of the Russians to the left bank of the 
Theiss, with the loss of their baggage, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy Gorgey’s army on 
the north-west bank of that stream. 

In the mean while the advance of Haynau to the 
south has weakened the positions of the Austrians 
in the west, but it was absolutely necessary to re- 
lieve Jellachich, who had been driven to the ex- 
tremity of the promontory formed by the Theiss 
and the Danube. The Ban seems, however, to 
have maintained that position without further loss 
besa the 18th of July to the 3d of August, and 
on the latter day Haynau, who had entered Szege- 
| ain on the 2d, was attacking the rear of the Hun- 
| parian army in the Baes country. Guyon had 
withdrawn probably in the direction of Temesvar ; 
‘the Magyar government had transported itself to 
Grosswardein ; and we may assume that Haynau 
and Jellachich would at least effect the junction of 
their forees. So far the last operations of the 











imperialists in the south have not been unsuccess- 
|ful ; but if Paskiewitseh has been defeated in the 
| north their position will again become critical, for 
| Haynau would be surrounded on every side north 
lof the Danube. Such a result we still think im- 


| probable, but it must be confessed that almost 


which must be of the utmost importance to the| every incident in this war has been marked by 
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great improbability. The strength and efficiency 
of the Russian army in the field seems to have 
been greatly overrated, and the keen eye of Gen- 
eral Lamoriciére will probably rest with surprise 
on the movements of the imperial commanders. 
On the other hand, the young Hungarian officers, 
educated in the Austrian school, but emancipated 
from Austrian routine, have shown first-rate tal- 
ents, and have been supported with indomitable 
spirit by the nation. These are not men, this is 
not a people which an Austrian statesman can af- 
ford to treat with harshness, injustice, or contempt. 
In spite of the violent measures of Kossuth and 
his assembly, there is still reason to believe that 
the leaders of the Magyar army are not disin- 
clined to renew their allegiance upon honorable 
and constitutional terms, and nothing would more 
become the young Emperor of Austria than if he 
was even now to act upon a generous impulse, to 
repudiate his pernicious counsellors, and to grant 
clemency, freedom, and peace to all his subjects, 
for this war is searcely less oppressive and injuri- 
ous to his hereditary dominions than to the king- 
dom of Hungary, and he is made to sacrifice one 
half of his people in order to coerce the other. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
CANADA. 


Tue condition of Canada, in many of its features, 
very much resembles that of Ireland. Both have 
been subjected to a long course of misgovernment ; 
both have been torn asunder by the animosities of 
religion and of race; both have manifested their 
hatred of oppression by rebellion against their rulers 
—and the parallel would be complete if the late in- 
surrection in Ireland had produced the same results 
as that of 1837 in Canada. Such, however, was 
not the case. The relationship of the governors 
and the governed in Ireland remains much the same 
now as it was before the outbreak; while in Can- 


ada, power has changed hands, and the French 


party, who were the rebels ten years ago, are now 
the loyalists, and the British party, who were then 
the loyalists, are now the rebels. Such are the 
strange mutations of these eventful times. The first 
question, then, that naturally suggests itself, is the 
cause of this political phenomenon in Canada. 
What is the alchemy by which this udden trans- 
mutation has been affected—the grand catholicon 
by which the pure gold has been changed into the 
base metal, and the base metal into the pure gold? 
To any one acquainted with the history of Canada, 
there will be little mystery in the process, and no 
surprise at the results of this wonderful operation. 
From the time the French settlers in the prov- 
ince of Lower Canada were transferred to the sway 
of the British crown, it is well known that they 
were ruled, not as an integral portion of the Brit- 
ish empire, but as a conquered colony. It is true 
they were permitted to practise their religion, to 
educate their children in their own language, to 
retain their seignorial rights, with several other 
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granted by Britain to less remote dependencies ; but 
it is equally true that, as a people, the French Ca- 
nadians were a banned race, as far as regards their 
own government, and that the executive and judi- 
cial departments of state, with nearly every place 
of profit and trust, were possessed by those who 
were ‘aliens to them in language, in religion, and 
in blood.’ The British settlers were alone consid- 
ered worthy of the confidence and favor of the Brit- 
ish government; and as the natural consequence of 
such a policy, they looked upon themselves as a 
garrison rather than a colony, and the French set- 
tlers as enemies rather than subjects of the crown. 
The results which this policy has always produced 
elsewhere, were everywhere visible in Canada. 
The old feuds of Saxon and Celt were revived ; and 
the difference of religion superadded a fanatical 
acerbity to the feuds of race. Where such a state 
of things prevails, no kingdom can long be at peace ; 
and accordingly, after a lengthened period of intes- 
tine discord, came the rebellion of 1837. This eri- 
sis opened the eyes of the British government to 
the impolicy and folly with which they had hith- 
erto treated their transatlantic colony. The repre- 
sentations of the Earl of Durham and the Earl of 
Gosford, both of whom were viceroys of a liberal 
temperament—together with the immense expense 
which the suppression of the rebellion cost. and the 
fears that were excited of future annexation, induced 
the British government to change their past policy, 
and adopt a system of rule more in consonance with 
the spirit of the times, and less obnoxious to the feel- 
ings of the great bulk of the Canadian people. The 
upper and lower provinces, therefore, were united 
under one legislature, and an approximation was 
made to a fair and proportionate representation of 
all classes in the community, without distinction of 
creed or race. 

This judicious though tardy revolution, in the 
councils of the home government, was productive 
of the best effects. The voice of rebellion was 
hushed, the ery for the ‘ stars and stripes’? was 


'changed for that of the “ liun and unicorn ;”’ and 


as hopes began to be entertained of a due share in 
their civil government for the future, the French 
Canadians quietly resumed their allegiance to the 
British crown. Such was the talismanic effect of 
the application of the principles of just government 
towards the race who had hitherto been disaffected. 
But a far different effect was produced upon those 
who had been the instruments of misrule. Ac- 


_customed to ascendency and domination, they could 


ill brook to give up the advantageous position which 
they occupied, the emoluments they enjoyed, and 
the insolence they practised— much less to be placed 
on an equality with those whom they always con- 
sidered and treated as an inferior race. The fiat, 
however, of the home government had gone forth, 
and however repulsive to past associations, pres- 
ent feelings, or future hopes, there was no alterna- 
tive but submission. For the last ten years, the 
process of amalgamation and reconciliation has been 
going on ; but so bitter and enduring are the effects 


privileges as they were called, which had not been | of wrong, that the present generation must pass 
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away, ere the more repulsive elements can be as-} vocabulary. | Whether the hopelessness of this 
| similated, and the separate races blended together | ever taking place, and their aversion to submit to 
in one harmonious union, ‘That this is practicable | the decisions of a parliamentary majority, mainly 
we have sufficient proof in the history of the same | representing French interests, may ultimately drive 
races elsewhere. After the conquest of England | them to hoist the banner of annexation, as the lesser 
by the Normans, when races, though locally inter- | of two evils, it would be premature at present to 





mixed, were morally separated, the mutual animos- | pronounce any opinion. 


ity Was as great as ever existed between them in 
Canada. Intermarriage, about that period, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, ‘* was regarded as a marriage 
between a white planter and a quadroon girl would | 
now be regarded in Virginia,’ and such obloquy | 
was attached to the Anglo-Saxon name, that the | 
ordinary imprecation of a Norman gentleman was, 
** May I become an Englishman,” and his ordinary 
form of indignant denial, ** Do you take me for an 
Englishman!’ About a century later, however, | 
the distinction of race had been so completely oblit- | 
erated, that to be called an Englishman was con- | 
sidered a title of honor by the descendants of this 
same Norman gentleman. Such a union may yet 
take place in Canada, where, however, the dominant | 
party has changed sides ; but it will take time to | 
bring it about. 

The late tumults which have broken out there, | 
and which have given rise to such extensive specu- | 
lation as to the futare condition of that country, owe 
their origin to the irritated feelings of the British 
party, who have no longer the ascendency and mo- 
nopoly of power—and not, as is generally stated, 
to a dislike of monarchy or a Jove for republican in- 
stitutions. ‘They are now obliged to share tLe , 
honors and emoluments, which they formerly en- 
joyed exclusively, with those whom they had ex- 
cluded ; and their riotous proceedings on the passage 
of the rebellion-indemnity-bill, were merely an out- 
pouring of the accumulated wrath that had been 
gathering of late years since their monopoly was 
put an end to, and the colony governed on the prin- 
eiples of equitable popular representation. Noth- 
ing is more absurd, then, than the idea that those 
who have spent their lives in hurrahing for a monar- 
chy, are now desirous of exchanging it for a repub- 
lic. As in the bodily constitution a chronic disease 
cannot be cured in a day, or by nostrums, so it will 
require time and judicious treatment to bring the 
diseased members of the political constitution of 
Canada toa healthy condition. Consisting, as they 
mainly do, of the descendants of those, who at the 
time of our own revolution, fled across the St. | 
Lawrence rather than give up their allegiance to 
the British crown, and of those, also, who piqued 
themselves on their excessive loyalty while residing 
in England and Ireland under the same crown, the 
desire for a republican form of government, so ea- 
gerly imputed to them by portions of the press in 
this country, must be looked upon with very great 
suspicion. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that if the party 
who are now making such an outery against Lord 
Elgin, and the parliamentary majority on the in- 
demnity bill, had any prospect of regaining their ! 
old position, and reéstablishing their old regime, 
the word *‘ annexation’’ could not be found in their 

















From the Evening Post. 


THE PILGRIM MOTHERS. 


Exotic blossoms! brought to grace 
Old Plymouth’s rocky glen ; 

Proud mothers of a noble race 
Of stern and stalwart men ; 

Strong was the trust with which ye braved 
The dangers of the sea, 

And strong the unseen power that saved 
The mothers of the free! 


When swiftly o’er the smiling deep, 
The fragile Mayflower flew, 
While stars their solemn watch would keep 
On yonder fields of blue— 
Full oft your forms, as slight and fair 
As any flower of spring, 
Were meekly bowed in trusting prayer 
To heaven's exalted King. 


Cold was your greeting from the shore, 
That seemed in dreams so fair ; 

The wintry tempest’s sullen roar 
Sung ye a welcome there ; 

The Indian peered above the hill, 
With wonder in his eye, 

The noisy sea-birds answered shrill 
The tempest-spirit’s ery. 


Oh! Pilgrim Mothers! few the lyres 
Your praises to prolong ; 

Though fame embalms the pilgrim sires, 
And trumpets them in song ; 

Yet ve were to those hearts of oak 
The secret of their might ; 

Ye nerved the arm that hurled the stroke 
In labor or in fight. 


The fire of freedom warmed each breast, 
Through many a weary day, 

Where pillowed soft in dreamy rest 
Our infant fathers lay ! 

Ye taught them when their simple prayers 
Were breathed beside the knee, 

The lessons that in after years 
Were bulwarks for the free. 


Ye taught to spurn the tyrant’s claim, 
And bow to God alone ! 

Ye kindled in their breasts the flame 
That trembled in your own! 

In after years flowed purple gore, 
And fields were strewed with dead— 

Firm hands the starry banner bore— 
Aggression trembling fled ! 


Oh! Pilgrim Mothers! though ye lie 
Perchance in graves unknown, 
A memory that cannot die 
Hath claimed ye for its own ; 
A sacredness to that bleak shore, 
Your dust shall aye impart ; 
Your requiem—the ocean's roar, 
Your shrine—a nation’s heart! 
Or10e. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RETURN OF PILGRIMS FROM MECCA. 


Towarps the end of last January, I was sitting 
in a shop in one of the principal streets of Cairo, 
watching, for want of better employment, the fluct- 
uating stream of turbans and tarbooshes, that 
stretched on both hands as far as the eye could 
reach, when first a distant murmur, then a loud 
buzz of voices, and presently a shout, a roar, came 
rolling up the narrow thoroughfare. Some very 
gratifying intelligence was evidently passing from 
mouth to mouth. Buying and selling were sus- 
pended at once: the conclusion of many a bargain 
was adjourned: both dealers and customers rose to 
their feet. And now three men, mounted on drom- 
edaries, made their appearance, moving swiftly 
down the street: J] soon heard them announcing 
that the caravan of pilgrims from Mecca had arrived 
at Suez. As messengers of glad tidings, they had 
pushed on in order to bring letters from those who 
had survived the privations and dangers of the jour- 
ney. Long after these men had passed on their 
way to the citadel, the greatest excitement and agi- 
tation continued. Ina few hours most of the in- 
habitants of Cairo were to learn or infer the fate of 
relations or friends who had been absent for months, 
and who had either perished in the desert, or were 
returning, crowned with glory, and encircled by re- 
spect, to their homes. 

Islamism boasts of many institutions admirably 
adapted for maintaining its character of unity ; and 
the pilgrimage to Mecea is one of the chief among 
these. Every year, from every part of the Moham- 
medan world, a number of men, of all ranks and 
conditions, repair to the spot where the faith they 
profess took its rise, and amidst scenes, invested 
in their eyes with the most sacred associations, work 
themselves up into a state of enthusiastic devotion, 
to which perhaps they could never rise under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 
City in a frame of mind peculiarly susceptible of 
strong impressions. They have in general encoun- 
tered great perils by land or sea during the journey : : 
some of them have passed whole months in the hor- 
rid solitudes of the desert, exposed to hunger and 
thirst, fatigue and danger, and kept constantly in 
mind of the uncertainty of things here below by 
the deaths which must frequently occur amongst 
large bodies of men traversing those desolate re- 
gions, which no doubt seem to them to have been 
purposely thrown across the path of the pilgrim to 
test his zeal, and enhance the merit of his undertak- 
ing. Once at Mecea, everything contributes to en- 
hance his enthusiasm ; and the consciousness that 
he has earned the good-will of men—that he will 
be looked upon with respect and veneration in his 
own country when he returns—that his influence 
will be enlarged, and his station exalted—is perhaps 
equally active with the belief that he has deserved 
a place in Paradise, and an unlimited enjoyment of 
all those pleasures which are promised in a future 
state of exisience to the true believer. 

The annual dispersion of men with faith thus in- 
vigorated, over the Mohammedan world, must pro- 


hey must arrive at the Holy ; 





duce a powerful effect. If the pilgrimage were 
abolished, by general consent, the votaries of the | 
prophet would soon diminish. The tribes and na- | 
tions who, like the Bedouins, neglect this duty, are | 
far less bigotted, far more indifferent, than those | 
who practise it with unswerving constancy. But it | 
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ject is not to get rid of their prejudices, but to 
strengthen them. It is true they mingle trade with 
devotion, and contrive to amass worldly wealth 
whilst increasing their claims upon heaven. As 
traders, they come in contact with the inhabitants 
of the regions they traverse ; nevertheless, they 
seem to return home with more confused notions 
than ever of geography, history, and manners. All 
they care about is collecting marvellous stories, 
wherewith to astound their less adventurous coun- 
trymen. 

When the hubbub had subsided, I entered into 
conversation with the shopkeeper on the subject of 
the pilgrimage, on which he had great pleasure in 
talking. As usual with Moslems, my friend avoid- 
ed any allusion to the religious part of the proces- 
sion, as not likely to interest me, and dwelt only on 
what may be called the secular view, He told me 
that the chief courier, whom I had seen pass, made 
a good thing of his trip; it being his privilege to 
bear the news to the pacha, and the great officers of 
the court, as well as to all people of position. Every 
visit he makes produces a present. As to the large 
packet of letters he carries addressed to minor 
people, he sells them at so much a hundred to any 
speculative men who may undertake to distribute 
them on the chance of a reward. © 

It is customary for the walls round the doorways 
and shop-fronts of the pilgrims who return in safety 
to be painted in bright colors with all sorts of fan- 
tastie figures, of flowers, animals, and even men, 
despite the prohibition of the prophet. It is com- 
mon now to see steamboats among these represen- 
tations, which are supposed to indicate the extraor- 
dinary objects witnessed by the returning traveller 
during his absence. ‘There is a good deal of com- 
petition among the rude decorators, each seeming 
to vie with the other in producing the most fantastic 
and uncouth designs. They succeed at any rate in 
giving a lively aspect to many of the streets. 

Though many of the pilgrims leave their last 
camping-ground almost immediately on their arri- 
val, and effect their entry at night, the great body 
wait till morning. I went out a little after sunrise, 
and found the streets already completely occupied 
by the procession. It was an animating scene. Im- 
meuse crowds of people, in holiday costume, were 
pouring towards all the eastern gates ; some merely 
as spectators, others to meet their long-expected 
friends or relatives. Every now and then numbers 
of men bearing flags, or a band of music energeti- 
cally playing, would pass, on their way to greet some 
particular pilgrim ; whilst the uninterrupted line of 
camels, bearing gaudy litters of every description, 
slowly made its way in an opposite direction. On 
issuing from the Gate of Victory, I obtained a 
splendid view over the country. ‘To the left were 
suburbs and palm-groves, in front was the desert, to 
the right rose the Red Mountain and the precipi- 
tous side of Mokattam. The procession, with which 
an immense number of banner-bearers mingled, had 
divided into three or four columns, each directing 
itself towards one of the gates ; whilst the interme- 
diate spaces, and the slopes of the mounds that rose 
here and there, were filled up by groups of men 


/and women, many of them evidently on the look- 


out for some well-known face. It frequently hap- 
pens that the returning pilgrim neglects to write, 
and therefore, unless positive information has been 
received to the contrary, his family always goes out 
to meet him. Disappointment often awaits it; and 


does not seem that the pilgrims derive any consid-| every now and then, as I proceeded, I could hear 


erable enlightenment from their travels. ‘Their ob- 


shrill shrieks of sorrow rising in various directions. 
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The women, on receiving intelligence of the death !ance. The frame was of common wood, and inside 
of a relative, return with loud wailings towards the I saw an old box. With surprising toleration, the 
city, tearing their clothes, and exhibiting other signs | soldiers on guard allowed us to approach quite near, 
of grief; in strange contrast with the boisterous mer- | and even lifted up the cover that we might see the 
riment, the exuberant delight of others. It is a interior. [asked what the box contained, and re- 
curious picture of human life, with all its bustle and ceived an evasive answer ; but it was opened for us 
all its vicissitudes ; all its triumphs and all its disap- to look in. I could distinguish nothing but some- 
pointments, its splendors and its miseries, its joys | thing like a carpet, possible a piece of the kiswah, 
and its anguish. ‘The drums, and the tambourines, | or covering of the Kaaba, (with which the mahmal 
and the pipes, the singing and the shouting, in vain jis ofien confounded by travellers.) or perhaps the 
competed with the voice of lamentation, which ever | dur’o, or veil sent to hang before the door. The 
and anon pierced the air, and told how many hearts latter supposition is founded on a faet mentioned by 
were ready to break amidst that scene of gayety and | the most correct writer on Egyptian manners— 
rejoicing ! namely, that the custom of sending the veil origi- 
There was little variety to be observed in the pro- | nated with the same queen who instituted the cere- 
eession. After I had seen forty or fifty camels go} mony of the mahmal, and that the people call it the 
by, every one that passed was a counterpart of one} veil of Our Lady Fatmeh. I am aware that the 
that had proceeded. The litters, which often hold | same writer states that the litter contains nothing ; 
several people, are in general either square or arched, | but when he went to see it, bigotry was very strong, 
and supported on two large trunks made fast to the | and to»look inside was out of the question. A 
animal's sides. Some few of the wealthier people French artist, who went with me, was allowed even 
had ¢achterwans carried by two camels; one in front, | to make a sketen of it. This was on the second day, 
the other behind. A great many women were to| when the outer covering was removed, and immense 
be observed peeping forth from these litters; which, | crowds were gathering round, and working them- 
as I have intimated, are commonly very gaudy, being | selves up into a state of religious enthusiasm. 
covered with red, yellow, or blue cloth. Several of There being nothing more to see, I returned 
the pilgrims rode on asses, which were often stained | slowly towards the city. On my way I observed a 
with Aenna, as were indeed numbers of the camels, | crowd collected round one of the ruined mausolea, 
in order to show that they had been to Mecca. and alighting, pushed my way in. I found that an 
I found the emir, or chief of the caravan, en-| old gentleman had selected with great good taste 
camped at the Haswah, along with the escort of four |the splendid dome as a protection for his hareem ; 
hundred irregular Arnaout cavalry, sent by the pa-| and the crowd around was composed of his friends 
cha. ‘The tents scattered here and there, the horses | and relatives, waiting with music and banners to 
picketed close at hand, the long spears, ornamented | conduct him in triamph to his home. Luckily the 





near the top with great tufts of woo] stuck up near 
them, the savage-looking Arnaouts lolling about, | 
roduced altogether a very picturesque effect. The 
{aswah isa place situated in the desert about a 
mile and a half north-east of Cairo. Several fine | 
ruined mausolea dot its surface ; and in the distance 
may be seen, over the undulating ground, the sum- | 
mits of those still splendid buildings called the | 
Tombs of the Caliphs. On a little mound near the | 
emir’s tent was the mahmal, some account of which | 
I may as well give at once. 
‘Tae mahmal is an emblem of sovereign power, a | 
representative of the government of Egypt, which 
every year, therefore, is supposed to make the pil- | 
grimage to Mecea. Six hundred years ago, Sultan | 
Saleh, surnamed The Light of Faith, married 
Fatmeh, a beautiful Circassian slave, who, on his | 
death, and that of his son, succeeded in ascending | 
th: throne of Egypt, and reigned with great magnif- | 
icence and glory. In order to add a new prestige | 
to her name, she resolved to perform the pilgrimage | 
to the holy city, and for this purpose caused a lit- | 
ter of a new form to be constructed. Her journey | 





ladies were in the act of mounting their donkeys, 
and the old gentleman had bestridden his mule, 


| before my presence, so great was the excitement, 


attracted any attention. I was then good-humoredly 
informed that I had committed an indiscretion, and 
requested to withdraw, which I did with divers 
apologies. 

On entering the gate, I found the streets still 
crowded with spectators and the remnant of the 
procession. Every shop was shut, and on all pos- 
sible places women and children were crowded to 
see the sight. Presently a tremendous din of drums 
and hautboys was heard approaching from behind, 
and an immense mass of excited Moslems came 
rushing in various directions; so that I was thrust 
up intoa corner, and very nearly knocked down and 
trampled under foot. It turned out that a pilgrim 
of especial sanctity—a great sheik—was making his 
triumphal entry, surrounded by a huge band of 
bigots, waving broad red and green banners, shout- 
ing, and drumming, and piping. Every one seemed 
anxious to see this man pass; and the affluence of 
spectators was so great in the narrow crooked street. 


was performed in safety, and she returned with a/|that the procession was compelled to stop at every 
cl.aracter of sanctity. “To commemorate thisevent,|few steps. This was the only oceasion on which 





every suceessive year she sent her empty litter with | 
the caravan. Those who followed her upon the 
throne imitated her example; and at length the 
mahmal became a necessary adjunct to the pil- 


grimage. Itis now esteemed quite a sacred object, | 


and. those who cannot visit the Kaaba itself are 
almost compensated by touching the mahmal on its 
return, and gazing at the representation of the holy 
place embroidered on its front. 

A small company of the pacha’s regular infantry 
were placed as a guard over the Jitter, which was 
covered with a rough cloth. It was nearly square, 
with a pyramidal top ; and even when I saw it un- 
covered the next day, presented a very mean appear- 


anything like the intolerance for which Moslems are 
so famous was exhibited. A single stone was flung 
at me, and struck me in the side; but several by- 
standers, who saw what happened, expressed their 
disapprobation of the action, whilst the followers of 
the sheik passed by in gloomy silence. J] must not 
forget, however, that a furious little old woman 
attacked me with her tongue during the whole time 
the procession was defiling by, calling me a dog, a 
miscreant, a hog, a Jew, and a Christian; and at 
length worked herself up to such a pitch of fury, 
that she said she would strike me on the mouth, aud 
took off her slippers to carry out the threat. Two 
good-natured dames hereupon interfered, and seizing 
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hold of the old lady, who cursed and swore like 
Termagaunt, conjured me, “‘ by my head and eyes,”’ 
to get out of her clutches, for that she was a devil. 
I thanked them for their assistance, and taking their 
advice, began working my way along the street; 
but it was a long time before | ceased to hear the 
volley of imprecations that was sent over the heads 
of the crowd to my address. 

I should have liked to be present at one of the 
feasts given by one of the returning pilgrims that 
night, listening to the wonderful stories he related, 
and to the sage commentaries of his guests, but this 
was out of the question. It is true that I received 
an invitation from my donkey-boy, who told me that 
all the ‘respectable’? Assinegos were going to 
gather at the house of ove of the fraternity who 
had performed the pilgrimage ; but this was rather 
intended as a compliment than anything else, and I 
was not tempted to disturb their humble festivities 
by my presence. I may mention that most of the 
pilgrims bring back a variety of relics as presents 
to their friends—such as bottles of water of a cer- 
tain holy well called Zamzam, fragments of the 
kiswah, to be used as amulets, &c. A great num- 
ber, as I have already mentioned, have attended to 
their commercial interests, and return with bales of 
Hejazi scarfs—sometimes bound round the head in 
lieu of an ordinary turban—and various Indian man- 
ufactures. Frankincense and kohl—a cosmetic used 
fur painting the borders of the eyes, and thus im- 
parting that lustre for which Oriental women are 
celebrated—form important articles of Arabian com- 
merce. 

The next morning I was again out early at the 
Haswah. Every position from which a view could 
be commanded was already occupied, especially the 
sides of the mounds that line the first portion of the 
road, the cemetery that extends beneath the walls 
in the direction of the Tombs of the Caliphs, and 
the house-tops of the suburb on the left. A heavy, 
damp mist at first covered the country, and gave it 
acheerless aspect. At the Haswah I found large 
crowds assembled round the mahmal, now uncov- 
ered. A considerable detachment of the pacha’s 
regular infantry, in their slovenly white uniforms 
and red tarbooshes, was drawn up close by ; whilst 
the Arnaout cavalry were either gallopping up and 
down the plain, showing off their horsemanship, 
and brandishing their long, quivering spears, or lying 
lazily about, waiting the order to march. 
deal of delay took place. Probably the emir thought 
it propitious to wait for the appearance of the sun 
from behind the veil of mist, which soon, indeed, 
impelled by a slight north wind, went rolling away 
towards the range of Mokattam. The dazzling 
desert, with its long majestic slopes ; the promon- 
tories of cultivated land; the white palaces; the 
ruined tombs ; the tapering palms ; the domes, and 
minarets, and ramparts of the city ; the giant walls 
of the distant citadel, with its enormous mosque, 
revealed themselves at once to the eye ; whilst the 
flanks and gorges of the mountains remained en- 
cumbered with gloomy clouds. 

By the side of the sacred litter knelt a camel, 
which is looked upon with great respect by the 
people, on account of the following story :—Three 
years ago, it is said, the animal which bore the 
mahmal fell down in the desert, and died. This 
was an unexampled occurrence, and caused a mighty 
perplexity. The emir did not like to elevate one of 
the ordinary beasts of burden to the honorable post 
thus left vacant. A halt took place: but much 
time would have been spent in useless discussions, 
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had not a wild camel suddenly appeared in the dis- 
tance, hastening to put itself, of its own free will, 
at the disposition of the emir! So remarkable a 
circumstance caused a deviation from the usual cus- 
tom, according to which a fresh camel is chosen 
every time ; and the fine animal I now witnessed— 
which had probably strayed from a Bedouin encamp- 
ment—had already three times performed the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. I may mention that the Arabs say 
—I believe without foundation—that seven mahmals, 
from seven sovereign princes, are yearly sent to the 
holy city, and that there is always a race between 
the camels which shall first enter the temple. For- 
tune never fails to give the victory to the Egyptian. 

The striking up simultaneously of a European 
and a native tune by two rival bands—the gathering 
of the escort, and the rush of the crowd to line the 
road—announced that the procession was about to 
commence. I hastened to return, and take up a posi- 
tion near the gate, from which I could obtain a view 
down the whole of the little defile by which the 
mahmal was to approach. The people seemed ex- 
tremely anxious and excited, especially the women, 
and devotional exclamations resounded on all sides. 
At length’ the burnished instruments and glittering 
bayonets of the Nizam made their appearance, 
clearing their way through the agitated crowd, and 
the mahmal, swinging slowly from side to side with 
the step of the camel, followed close behind. As 
it advanced, the shouting became vehement and 
enthusiastic, and there was a general rush of those 
who occupied the foremost ranks to touch the sacred 
object. Most of those who could not get sufficiently 
near to Jay their hands on the Jitter, raised them in 
the air, as if invoking a blessing. 

Immediately behind the mahmal rode the Sheik- 
el-Gamel, or Shiek of the Camel, one of the re- 
markable characters of the procession. He seemed 
aman of about sixty years of age, strongly built, 
and covered with hair. A pair of drawers was his 
only article of clothing. His head was bare and 
bald, and he kept rolling it from side to side in a most 
painful manner. He accompanies the caravan during 
its whole journey; and from the time he leaves 
Cairo until he returns, never once ceases to revolve 
his head. What a state his brain must be in! 

Next followed the emir and his attendants, on 
gorgeously-caparisoned horses ; and then a group 
of camels, with bright-colored saddles, decorated 
with flags. These, it was said, had, during suc- 
cessive years, been the bearers of the mahmal, and 
had been maintained by the government in idleness 
ever since. Then came x large band of native music, 
and the procession was‘closed by some five or six 
hundred irregular cavalry, mounted on rough-look- 
ing, but sturdy horses, and some armed with spears, 
others with firelocks. ‘They were a wild-looking, 
uncouth set, and rode pell-mell, sometimes dashing 
in among the people, sometimes simulating a charge. 
As they crowded beneath the sombre arch of the 
Gate of Victory, whilst the vast crowd behind came 
precipitating itself from side to side to follow them, 
they imparted a very picturesque aspect to the scene. 

Knowing that it wovid be useless to follow the 
procession of the mahmal through the narrow streets 
of the city, where it is slowly paraded, in order 
that the greatest possible number of people may 
behold and touch it, I determined to Tide round the 
walls, and choose a good position at the citadel to 
see the finale of the ceremony. On my way, I 
noticed that the clouds were still hanging heavy 
and thick over the range of Mokattam : pee saw 
them assume so meteoric a character in Egypt. On 
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all the rest of the scene, however, the sun shone 
brilliantly. After passing the Caliphs’ Tombs, and 
the ruined suburbs in their neighborhood, we en- 
tered by the gate leading to the citadel, and soon 
reached the lofty platform from which, it is said, 
the last of the Mamlooks took a leap to save his 
life. Here a kiosque, which was in course of con- 
struction for Mohammed Ali—then sinking under 
the illness which removed him from the government 
of Egypt—afforded a splendid view over the two 
large spaces that lie between the foot of the citadel 
and the town—the Rumeileh to the right, and the 
Karameidan to the left. ‘These spaces are divided 
by a long row of low buildings and a gate. Over 
the first rises that magnificent structure the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan; whilst the second is surrounded 
by barracks and public stores. ‘The innumerable 
minarets of the beehive-like city, with here and 
there a garden, stretched beyond; then came a 
broad plain of verdure, streaked by the silvery reaches 
of the Nile; and in the background, from their un- 
bounded basement of desert, rose in calm grandeur, 
cleaving the placid bosom of the sky, those mystic 
monuments, those eternal enigmas, ** the star-point- 
ing pyramids !”’ 

A rush of voices drew my attention to the great 
square of Rumeileh, into which, from fifty avenues, 
a countless multitude—a sea of all bright colors— 
came pouring. Presently the soldiers, the mahmal 
—the whole procession, closed by the irregular 
horse, that came galloping after, as if in pursuit, 
made its appearance. The Rumeileh was soon 
traversed, and in the Karameidan the Nizam formed 
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Hopkins, « printer or bookseller of New York. Mr. 
H. told him that a few weeks before the death of 
Gen. Hamilton, in 1894, he called upon the gen- 
eral, and asked his permission to print an edition 
of the Federalist. Hamilton modestly doubted the 
profitableness of the publication, but at a second in- 
terview he consented. A short time before the 
duel with Col. Burr, Hopkins carried and presented 
to Hamilton a handsome copy of his new edition of 
the Federalist. ‘* This is very handsome,” said 
Gen. H. ‘In this work, I gave them milk; I will 
soon give them strong meat to chew.”’ 

Had his life been spared, it is probable from this, 
that he would have made a further exposition of his 
views of the probable working of the constitution. 
Had his life been prolonged until this day, he would 
doubtless have magnanimously admitted that the 
constitution had lasted much longer that he antici- 
pated. If our distinguished fellow-citizen, Daniel 
Webster, would give us his History of the Consti- 
tution—its adoption, workitigs and probable destiny 
—pointing out its dangers and their remedies—he 
would add new lustre to his own name, and confer 
a new obligation upon his countrymen. 

A Bostonian. 
Transcript. 


A Voutunteer Wire anp Borrowep Bary.— 
A man was arrested in this village for a violent 
assault upon another, and while undergoing exam- 
ination before Justice Arnold, a young woman made 


| her appearance in court, with a small child in her 


arms, who represented herself to be the wife of 


a vast hollow square close at our feet. I now un-| the prisoner. She cried pitifully, and her sad ap- 


derstood that Abbas Pacha, with all the grandees | 


of Cairo, were sitting in a divan below, waiting to 
receive the mahmal. ‘The spectacle that followed 
was®turious. The people gathered round in vast 
crowds: the Arnaouts performed their evolutions in 
the vacant spaces, whilst the camel bearing the 
mahmal was introduced into the hollow square. 
The band now struck up the Polka! and to this 
profane tune did the camel, bearing the sacred litter, 
move seven times round, each time increasing its 
speed, until it came to a gallop. A tremendous 
cheer fullowed ; and then the crowd began to dis- 
perse. Great numbers of people, however, followed 
the mahmal to the gate of the citadel, where I went 
to meet it. Here the covering, which is the sacred 
part, was taken off, in order to be conveyed toa 
small mosque, to be kept in safe custody until 
wanted at certain periods of the year, when it is 
paraded about at several religious festivals held in 
various parts of Egypt, and at length cut up and 
distributed as relics. 

During the process of taking it to pieces, the 
French artist I have before mentioned made another 
sketch. It seems this was observed ; for when the 
Sheik-el-Gamel passed us on his way home, the 
boy that led his camel called out to him, and said, 
“This is the dog that was making a picture of 
the mahmal!’’ The sheik glanced at us, gave an 
extra roll of his head, and replied, ‘ It is no matter, 
my son; it isno matter.’? And soends my account 


of the great event—the Return of the Pilgrims from 
Mecca. 





Atexanper Hamitton.—FEverything relating to 
Alexander Hamilton’s connection with the Federal- 
ist, is interesting. In a recent visit to the city of 
New York, that learned and distinguished physician, 
Doctor J. W. Francis, told me that during the past 
year, he attended professionally Mr. George F. 


} 








pearance, with the babe at her breast, much afilicted 
the bystanders. Her tears, however, could not 
turn the scales of justice, and the prisoner was 
sent to jail to await his trial in September next. 

Now for the denouement. It has since been 
ascertained that this woman was not the culprit’s 
wife, nor the child his. She is another man’s 
wife, and to affect the heart of the magistrate to 
leniency, she volunteered in the character we have 
described ; and to heighten the * effect,’’ she actu- 
ally borrowed another woman’s baby !— Woonsocket 
Patriot. 





ON THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT SPARKS. 
A SCINTILLA. . 


THE TASK. 

‘* Twelve well crammed lines, firm, juicy, mar- 
rowy, sweet, 

No bone or trimmings, nothing there but meat, 

With rhyme run through them like a golden 
skewer, 

Taste might approve and patience may endure.”’ 


THE EXECUTION. 


Long live old Harvard! Lo, her rushing train 
Greets a new sign-board stretched across the plain ; 
While the bell rings—(and that the bell shall do 
Till Charles shall drop his worn-out channel 

through) 
It gently hints to every cur that barks, 
Here comes the engine—don’t you see the Sparks ! 


How changed this scene! 
clear ; 

That mighty engine finds no Indian here ! 

The world’s great teachers quit their native Alps 

To fill the skulls once trembling for their scalps, 

When the red neighbors of our ancient school 

Left their own wigwam other’s wigs to cool ! 


The forest path is 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Comimon Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F'raser's, Tait's, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Te Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Enrepe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, oa Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Lrvine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any — will he 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for . . . «. $2000. 
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Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
a7 broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume, As they are always bound to one 
——, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening. 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state ot 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all whe wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
Sieare— he is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than poe ee a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetiw 
must be gratified. ~ 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imaginatign, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the stundard of public taste. 


Azencies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasir.g the cireula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themse ves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be — with more than newspaper 
postage, (Ij cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
contaiping as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasuineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in ae and in this country, this 
e 


has ap to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of t 


current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 





